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A Book of Unusual Importance to. Primary Teachers: 


A YEAR BOOK FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


By ETTA MERRICK GRAVES and AMELIA WARFIELD WATKINS 


This book is published to meet a. long existing demand for suggestive games and 
recreations suitable for use in a room with desks and chairs. The Year Book is intended 
to meet the needs of the Primary, in that it adapts the Kindergarten games to the limita- 
tions of the Primary Room. It seeks to permeate the primary routine with the spirit of 
the kindergarten, by giving a basis of morning talks, busy work, etc., in the week’s pro- 

gram. In this respect it is in direct line with the course of study lately sent out to the Boston Schools. Arranged 
in orderly sequence of subjects in relation to the seasons and to holiday observances throughout the year. This 
sequence is symbolized on the cover design by a chain of twelve links, one for each month, each link holding its 


special subject as represented within the book. The colors also are significant, the brown and green representing 
Nature’s dress in winter and summer. 


Beautifully bound in decorated cloth.’ Size, 6x9. Price, $1.25 Postpaid. 


Write for special circular, describing in detail the purpose and contents of this remarkable book. 





DESCRIPTIVE STORIES FOR ALL THE YEAR 
By MAUD BURNHAM 


This little book offers short descriptive texts with opportunities for the use of descriptive sounds and gestures. 
The stories are all new and original, thirty-five in number and indexed according to the seasons. 


A dainty book attractively bound in cloth. Size, 7x5}. Price, $0.50. 
Write to our nearest office for new illustrated catalogue of books. Sent free on request. 


MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 











FLAG DAY—MEMORIAL DAY 


SOME FLAG DAYS 
FOR EVERY MONTH 
IN THE SCHOOL YEAR 


The principal of the building should order 
the flag raised on each of these dates, and some allusion, more or less 
extended, should be made by every teacher to the history of the 
American Flag, as well as to the significance of the event indicated. 


Sept. & Trent y OC Paris. ccs ios sek hess gitiv es 1783 


STORY OF THE 


AMERICAN FLAG 


WITH 
PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS AND INCIDENTS 


New and Revised Edition 
52 Illustrations 





5 First Continental Congress. ..............+-- 1774 
zo. “Perry’s Victory on Lake Erie ....-.......... 1813 

. L7. maar age ne adopted 2. ...-.... 1787 A VALUABLE ENDORSEMENT 
Oct. 17. “Surrender of Burgoyne«............2...2.4. 1777 n : 

ts 10. Po mare = Corenely DO Dine eae een, 1781 Mrs. Richard Jackson Barker, Vice- 

Me 5 iscovery of America by Columbus ....+..2. 1492 ° P ° 
Nov. 44 Sherman’s* March to the Sea ....-........4. 1864 president General National Society 

> 25. pote geo of New York by the British -.... 1783 Daughters of the American Revolu- 
Dec, 2. Monroe ot Merete en ee Pee eT Spree 1823 3 mae 

“ 46. Boston: Fea Party. kasd i ewes kee 1770 tion, writes: 

of 20. Capture of ‘Savannah .......-.-....-2-.-50. 1864 ; 
Jj ~ 21. eee ing f aere = Plymouth .2-....7. rd I take great pleasure in -endors- 4 
an. 1.. Emancipation Proclamation .....--...:.-..-. 1863 ‘ “ ‘ 1) 
s 2. Union Flag Displayed at Cambridge ........ 1976 - How to Salute the Flag Properly ing “Story. of the American rhe g? 

3+ Battle of Princeton... ~...~s-.-+---++-+--+» 1777 Through my influence as Chairman o 

Ae = A rece Dyce aes te eet ee hes May be found on page 117 of the School Committee of Tiverton, 

17. Franklin born .........- ad Matha te goo ae Sein : 

Feb. 6. suas bene our independence ..... - 1778 DAVIS’ R. I, there-is a copy for reference on 

“ 12. in MR ee ens oF 1809 Z va 

“ 22. Washington’s Birthday ......-.---.-2:--:-. 1732 each teacher’s desk in every school in 


March 10, Treaty with Mexico ......... bag aks dius okie 1848 YOUNG AMERICA’S MANUAL our town. 
° 17. Evacuation of Boston by the British ........- 1776 
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2. Louisiana Purchase > 6 spotted Lat aries Noel 1803 for this. ceremony may be found on 
Bet . Founding of Jamestown ....-.-.--+---++--- 1607 
‘ 2. Hague ‘Conference Ep aud 3 cae causes Coqeeh co 1899 page 11 
POT =: United States Flog adopied *220220000220001 1800 'The Proper Salute for girls isillus- SHOULD BE ON EVERY TEACHER'S 
2 » Battle of Bunker Hill ....+.....2----..:+-+- 1775 r : for Boys e 
July - Declaration of Independence .....:....+-- 45 1776 trated on page 114; fi 5, pag DESK 





_ Also on ns Bon, Lie State + ey cicctions, Tnauguration TQ. 
f President of t tates ai vernor © and day . ° 3 
of City Inauguration, and opening and closing days of term. Price, 25 Cents Price, 5° Cents, P ostpaid 
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ENTERTAINMENTS [15.5 Perry Pictures 


Dialog Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Yq | —— a yas — 
So: af —- ngs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow Play: 
Tabicaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for al Reproductions of the World’s Greatest Paintings 
Holid ay , Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 

etc. itable for all ages and every occasion. Large 


store Free, Bre Teeeher should Revecne. ONE CENT EACH 
For 25 or more Size 54x8 


New York University | are you usinc THEM IN YOUR SCHOOL? 
Summer School Beautiful catalogue for two two-cent stamps 


UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS, New York City BIRD PICTURES IN COLORS 
JULY 1-AUGUST 11, 1908 F 53 

For illustrated bulletin, address I'wo cents each for 13 or more Size 7x9 
JAMES E. LOUGH, Ph.D., Director 
Washington Square, New York City | The PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box I, Malden, Mass. 























Landscape 


DRAWING 


MADE IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS 
BY USING 


- USE CRAYONART for lower grades and in rural schools. Eight color 
boxes retail at five cents. Brilliant Oil Color Effects. 


USE CRAYOGRAPH for higher grades. Solid, heavy and lasting—with 
eeey WW ~ Mb rare true colors. Eight color boxes retail at ten cents. 
TRADE 


RAYOGRAP USE EXCELLO SQUARES—Teachers work upon large paper supported 
MARK Ail | by an easel so pupils can see the work across the school-room. 
pe Jio.19 we Eight color boxes retail at twenty-five cents. 
pat Sassy AMERICAN DRAWING TABLET —o x 12—for crayon and water color. 
CHOOL Ep AyONS Best made. Ten cents. Mailing price, twenty-five cents. Prac- 
8B COLORS | tice Tablets 6xg—8o sheets. Five cents. 


, FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK . 
| WILL NOT SOILTHE HANDSOR CLOTHES 


PERMANENT -WILL NOT AUBOFF. . AMERICAN DRAWING LEAD PENCILS—Superior quality —¢4.80 per 


MANUFACTUREO BY gross. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON Co. 


SANDUSKY.OHIO. WALTHAM MASS. i 
CHICAGO.ILL. U.S.A. If you wish to introduce new crayons, name your position 


in educational work and send for our free sample box 
Retails for 10 Cents containing one stick each of eight different varieties 


AMERICAN CRAYON CO., 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Educational Dept. Sandusky, Ohio, and Waltham, Mass. 








“saa NATIONAL ART SUPPLY COMPANY 


CLASSIC STATUARY AND PICTURES 
FOR THE 


SCHOOL AND FOR THE HOME 
STATUARY Everything in Alabaster and Plaster Casts and Statuary. Large 
pieces for schools a specialty. 
PICTURES Importers and dealers in fine pictures for schools at reasonable 
prices. 
DRAWING MATERIALS Everything in drawing materials and art supplies 
on short notice. 
Try our “National” Drawing Paper 


NATIONAL ART lecnsaiacall COMPANY 
Price, $1.50 228 WABASH AVENUE - - CHICAGO, ILL. 




















TO ot OUR READERS--If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope ‘ont y to get you interested by their 
= pecessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and doit now. 
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Milne’s 
Progressive Arithmetics 
A TWO BOOK AND A THREE BOOK SERIES 


Milne’s Progressive Arithmetics do not rely on 
the ‘‘ Informational” value of their problems 
for claim to special merit. 

They devote every page to arithmetic ; other sub- 
jects are not taught principally, and arithme- 
tic only incidentally. 

They do not half teach each topic and then 
postpone its applications. 

They drive home facts and principles immedi- 
ately by plenty of practice. 

The problems are not numerical puzzles, nor 
are they based on unreal conditions. 

The books do not go to a foolish extreme with 
regard to everyday problems and their appli- 
cation, but give the business applications in 
use at the present time in business houses. 

They represent not a Revolution in methods, but 
a natural Evolution. 


Send for descriptive circular 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
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The Aldine Reading System 


FRANK E. SPAULDING 
Superintendent of Schools, Newton, Mass. 
AND 
CATHERINE T. BRYCE 


Supervisor of Primary Schools, Newton, Mass. 


THE ALDINE METHOD 


LEARNING TO READ—A Manual for Teachers 


A complete exposition of the Aldine Reading System 
Cloth, 227 pages, $.60 


ALDINE READERS 


Aldine Primer 

Aldine First Reader 
Aldine Second Reader 
Aldine Third Reader 
Aldine Fourth Reader 
Aldine Fifth Reader 


Cloth, 149 pages, $.32 
Cloth, 143 pages, .32 
Cloth, 193 pages, .42 
Cloth, 240 pages, .48 
In preparation 
In preparation 


ALDINE CHARTS AND CARDS 


Aldine Reading and Phonic Chart (combined) 

with stand. , ° . ‘ , ‘ - $10.00 
Aldine Phonic Chart (separate) with stand , - 6.00 
Phonic Cards (23 in a set) . * , , ‘ ; +25 
Sight Word Cards—Chart Set (ssinaset) . ; .40 
Sight Word Cards — Primer Set (80 in a set) . : 65 
Rhyme Cards, per hundred : , .60 


(Each card contains the 17 rhymes used in the Primer) 


NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 


27-29 West 23d St. 
NEW YORK 


120 Boylston St. 
BOSTON 


378 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 








TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


Beautiful Gifts from Teacher to Pupils at 
Close of School. The Best Obtainable. 


Souvenir No, 4 


Is a neat 12 page booklet size 34x5 
in., tied with a beautiful silk tassel, 
printed and embossed in colors and 
gold. ‘The design is exactly as repre- 
sented above. The inside contains 
an elegant poem, entitled ‘“ Close of 
School” written especially for our 
souveairs, also other appropriate mat- 
ter together with illustrations. We 
print the name _ of School, Dist. 
No., Township, County, State, Term, 
Teacher, School Board and Scholars 
in each booklet. They can be had 
with or without photo. The engrav- 
ing here shows style with photo. 
If photo is not wanted there will ap- 
pear instead an appropriate design. 


Price-list Postpaid 


40 or less without photo 5c each. > 
Additional ones 4c each. 
40 or less with photo 6c each. Additional ones 5c each. 
Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5c per doz. 


We have two other designs. Send for samples. 


Photo Souvenirs: If photo souvenirs are wanted you must send us a photo- 
graph of yourself or school house and we will make a small photo to appear on 
each souvenir. There will be no change made in the photograph and the pic- 
ture on the souvenir will be an exact copy of the one you send us, but naturally 
reduced in size. We cancopy from a large or small photo or from a group frc- 
viding the head and shoulders of the one to be copied are not too close to ctkers 

inthe group. Photos are made in the same manner as those costing $3 fer dcz. 
We guarantee them not to fade. Your photo we return uninjured. 
When sending your photograph please write your name and address on the 
back. Extra Photos can be had for 20c per doz, 

You must order no less than 10 and in no case will we send out less than there 
are scholars’ names to be printed, Remittance must accompany all orders. 
If souvenirs are not exactly as represented you may return them and we will 
refund your money, That’s the way we do business. Samples of our sou- 
venirs will be mailed upon receipt of a two-cent stamp. Orders are usually 
filled within a day or two after they are received. If photo is wanted it requires 
a ee longer to complete the order, You should, however, order as soon as 
possible. 


SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY 
Box 210 = = = «= Canal Dover, Ohio 

















NEW 


DRILLS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


SPRING SONG DRILL For girls or young ladies. Ar- 
ranged to accompany Mendelssohn’s Spring Song. Apprgpriate 
for spring occasions or for commencement. Price, 15 cents. 


HANDKERCHIEF DRILL Fancy drill consisting of poses 
and motions with handkerchiefs in imitation of a snowstorm. 
Price, 15 cents. 


TOPSY TURVY DRILL Humorous acting song for any 
number of boys or girls. Amusing and easily"presented. Price, 
15 cents. 


ARTISTIC ENTERTAINMENTS Six new, artistic ed- 
ucational drills and entertainments for exhibitions and gradu- 
ating classes. ‘Titles: Carnival Song, Spring’s Reception, April 
Shower, Military Drill, Spanish Maidens’ Colonial Carnival. 
For Intermediate and Grammar Grades. Price, 25 cents. 


MATERIAL FOR ENTERTAINMENTS 


Prices will be quoted upon anything that is desired in the fol- 
lowing or kindred lines: 


Japanese Parasols, Japanese Fans, Hoops, Spangles, Wands, 
Masks, Confetti, Wigs, Greased Paints, Horns, Tambourines, 
Letters for Banners, Flower Wreaths, Musical Dumb-bells, etc. 


WHERE CAN I FIND THAT RECITATION? Do 
you want to find some special recitation or entertainment? 
Write us name of recitation or dialogue wanted, the author, the 
first line or anything about it, we will try to locate it for you. 


ENTERTAINMENT CATALOGUE One hundred pages 


free on request. 


A. FLANAGAN COPIPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Audubon 


Ten years or so before the eighteenth century made its bow 
of farewell, a bright-eyed lad with decidedly foreign features 
might have been seen lying down amid the profuse and fra- 
grant flowers of a plantation in Louisiana, where, shielded by 
the orange trees, he was intently watching the movements of 
the southern mocking-bird. That studious lad was John 
James Audubon, who afterwards became one of the most 
honored naturalists of his time, and who gave the world 
that monumental work on “The Birds of America,” that 
remains to this day without a peer. 

Audubon was born near New Orleans, May 4, 1780. 
His father —a Frenchman — crossed the Atlantic in a fish- 
ing smack from Nantes, and found his way to Louisiana 
where in a few years he became an extensive ship-owner. 
His mother was a Spanish senorita of New Orleans, which 
at that time was Spanish territory. 

The father was an ardent worshiper of Napoleon, and 
took the boy to France to be educated, and to win fame 
among the armies of the “Little Corsican.” But the boy 
had no mind to be a soldier, and so, after a few years, was 
sent out to take charge of the estate in Louisiana, and an- 
other in Pennsylvania. At Mill Grove, near Valley Forge, 
he met and married Lucy Bakewell, the daughter of an 
English neighbor. 

But at this time (1808) the new and wonderful West was 
enticing numbers of adventurous souls away from the Atlantic 
seaboard, and Audubon and his young wife went to Louisville, 
Kentucky, where, by the way, one of their two remaining 
daughters — Miss Harriet B. Audubon — is living at present. 

In this new country he began the nature study which was 
to make him famous in earnest. The woods were amply 
stocked with game, the swales with reed-birds, while the 
streams and ponds were alive with water-fowl. It was an 
ideal place for a bird-lover to do his work. And to do it 
well, he was greatly assisted by the drawing lessons he had 
taken in the drawing-school of David during his stay in 
France. 

Then there came to him the dream of a complete record 
of American birds. And these should be given in their 
natural surroundings, and in their natural size. The pictured 
eagle should be on the same proportions as the real bird of 
flight. So with the wild pigeon, the thrush, and the humming- 
bird. 

But to do the work he set himself, he must thoroughly 
acquaint himself with the haunts of the birds he would 
portray. And this of necessity made of him a rover in the 
cause of science such as few men have been. At one time 
he would be away for months in the Appalachian Mountains; 
and at another, far away among the Indians of the prairies, 
studying grouse and the wild swan. One year would find 
him along the Great Lakes; another year in the lowlands of 
Louisiana. Among his longest journeys was that from the 
coast of Labrador down through New Brunswick and Maine, 
and thence through all the Atlantic states to Florida. Later 
he went along the Missouri from St. Louis to the headwaters 
of that mighty stream. The colossal nature of such an 
undertaking can only be understood as it is remembered 
that it was before the days of convenient travel, such as our 
time affords. The perseverance of the man is beyond praise, 
as it is beyond comprehension. — Journal of Education 
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American Teachers and English 
Schools 


HERBERT LEATHER, Principal, Tyldesley Schools, England 
. S international competition in the industrial arts 


and sciences increases, the truth that permanent 

success can only attend the country which bases its 

methods upon a thoroughly sound system of educa- 
tion emerges more and more clearly. One of the most 
prominent sections at every international exhibition is that 
which deals with education and educational thought repre- 
sentative of every branch of the human family. 

To all teachers the educational section of an exposition 
provides an opportunity of inspecting the results following 
upon the adoption of various methods; and much inspiration 
is doubtless derived by educationists from the study of such 
methods and results. 

The American Educational Exhibit at the great Paris 
Exposition, for example, proved so inspiring to English 
visitors that the whole section was afterwards shown at 
several convenient English centres, in order that teachers 
and others might derive the fullest measure of advantage 
which a more leisurely inspection would give. 

The educational enthusiasm roused by this Exhibit in 
England has since been largely augmented by visits and 
lectures from prominent American teachers, including those 
of Mr. Tadd, who really initiated the movement among 
English teachers in favor of introducing free-arm drawing 
into all infant schools; and of Professor N. Butler, whose 
broad and generous educational outlook commanded the 
unanimous esteem of English educationists. As a conse- 
quence, something like an educational revolution is taking 
place in the junior departments of English schools; and signs 
are not wanting that other departments are beginning to 
realize that independent thought and experiment are even 
more necessary in the field of education than in any other. 
Recent visits interchanged by English and American teachers 
indicate the intense desire of educationists in both countries 
to ascertain the best points in each system. 

But when our visitors have returned, laden with ponderous 
volumes of educational statistics, and full of a vague en- 
thusiasm for the activities they have seen at work, it may 
fairly be asked whether the results of the visit are really 
productive of much tangible benefit to the schools at 
home ? 

Is there not a remarkable similarity about the reports 
presented by home coming teachers? The criticisms are 
generally mild—it would surely be a breach of the 
entente cordiale were they otherwise, and really very little 
chance is given to the school visitor of exerting the critical 
faculty. 

How can it be otherwise when the visitor is anticipated, 
and the most favorable aspect of school work invariably 
meets his eye? An English school receiving American 
teachers naturally considers it an act of simple patriotism 
to display its educational system to the best advantage, and 
vice versa. It would therefore seem a calamity to the educa- 
tional interests of English speaking nations if the new-born 
desire to uplift humanity by way of revolutionizing defective 
school systems, were allowed to culminate in nothing more 
substantial than the results secured from a series of flying 
visits. 

Every teacher is aware that it is a comparatively easy matter 
to assimilate the general features of an educational 
system by studying the reports issued by the authors of 
the system; and when the main outlines have been seen in 
operation a few times, some familiarity with them may be 
gained. 

But such information is necessary rather for the superin- 
tendent and organizer of school groups than for the teacher. 
The vital want of the latter is surely an intimate acquaintance 
of the system at work in the school itself. And as this cannot 
be obtained by means of hurried visits, the earnest teacher 
might feel inclined to study unfamiliar aspects of education 
by making a prolonged stay in selected schools. 

American teachers generally, and particularly those at 
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work in eastern districts, would derive immense advantage 
from periods of teaching in English schools. The majority 
of American school children are English speaking, and are 
frequently possessed by strong traditional tendencies which 
render them liable on occasion to be misunderstood by their 
teachers. And should an American teacher wish to teach 
for a year in England the conditions are entirely favorable 
for the experiment, assuming that the cost of transit could be 
afforded. 

Generally speaking, the conditions of service in English 
schools are as follows: There are three classes of teachers 
(1) Supplementary teachers who earn salaries ranging from 
$150 to $250 per annum; (2) Uncertificated teachers who are 
paid at the rate of from $250 to $325 per annum, and (3) Cer- 
tificated teachers who receive from $300 to $750; salaries in 
each case being dependent upon years of service and the cost 
of living. These rates apply only to women teachers, who 
outnumber the men by three to one. There are no supple- 
mentary men teachers; and uncertificated men are paid at 
rates ranging from $275 to $375 per annum, while certificated 
men earn from $375 to $1000 per annum. All these rates are 
for assistants only; head teachers receive salaries proportion- 
ately greater. All salaries are paid monthly. 

With regard to qualifications supplementary teachers must 
be in good health, be over eighteen years old, and be able to 
give evidence that they have attended school until the fifteenth 
year. Such teachers may be compared generally with the 
class of American teachers who have passed through the 
high schools. In England, supplementary teachers are 
now only employed in country districts, and chiefly on 
economical grounds. 

Uncertificated teachers include all those who have been 
pupil-teachers and who can give evidence of having passed 
an examination equal in difficulty to that of the matriculation 
test of standard universities. English uncertificated teachers 
as a class correspond to their American fellows who have 
passed through the normal schools. Certificated teachers in 
England are those who have passed the government exam- 
ination for certificates, or who have secured degrees at ap- 
proved universities. They correspond to the college trained 
teachers of America. 

The hours of service in English schools amount to twenty-five 
per week, morning school being from g to 12, and afternoon 
school either from 2 to 4.30 or from 1.30 to 4. Saturday is a 
whole day holiday. In the primary schools the number of 
school days per year is about 215; and holidays generally 
take up nine weeks of the year. Additional remuneration 
may be obtained by means of evening school work, the 
salary for a session covering 150 hours being from $75 to 
$150 for women, and from $100 to $250 for men; experi- 
ence and qualifications are a deciding salary factor in each 
case. 

Living is reasonable in all parts of the country, save in 
London; and considerable freedom is allowed to teachers in 
carrying out individual ideals of educational method. 

Nearly all the education committees in the country are 
anxious to obtain good teachers; and in view of the recent 
expression of opinion at the Colonial Conference in London, 
there can be little doubt that applications for posts in English 
schools would be most cordially received. 

In the case of an American teacher desiring an English 
appointment, it would be advisable to select the town or 
county in which service was desired; a note to the director 
of education would secure the necessary form of application. 
The return of this, backed by the influence of the school 
superintendent and school principal, would probably be 
followed by an appointment. 

Primary grade teachers would naturally apply for posi-, 
tions in Infant schools, where the ages of scholars range 
from four to seven years. In such schools the kindergarten 
Teachers in intermediate 
and grammar grades would apply for posts in primary 
schools. é; 

That such visits would have great influence in determining 
practical ideals in primary education seems probable; that 
the teachers who made such visits would secure material 
advantage seems assured. 

Is the experiment worth trying? 
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A Spring Duet 


(Somebody ought to set this to appropriate music. — THe Eprror) 


Sings a robin in the spring, 
“‘Merrilee”’; 

Sings a bluebird answering, 
“Cheerilee.”’ 

I can see and hear them now, 

Perched with airy beck and bow, 

On the budding apple tree — 

“Merrilee!” ‘Cheerilee!”’ 


Robin is a boisterous boy, 
Merrilee, 

Wild and noisy in his joy, 
Merrilee, 

How he makes the orchard thrill 

With his stormy notes and shrill, 

Boasting from his apple tree, 

“Merrilee!” ‘‘Cheerilee!” 


Bluebird is a mimic rare, 
Cheerilee, 

Mocking robin’s boastful air, 
Cheerilee. 

Echoing with dainty throat, 

His loud carol note for note, 

Laughing still in fairy glee, 

“‘Cheerilee!” ‘“‘Cheerilee!”’ 


Thus they do and so they sing 
Merrilee, 

Till the orchard arches ring, 
Cheerilee. 

Yestereve I heard them there, 

Merry tantalizing pair, 

With their jolly minstrelsy, 

“Merrilee!” ‘‘Cheerilee!” 


And all night within my brain, 
Merrilee 

Rang the merciless refrain, 
Cheerilee. 

I could neither rest nor sleep, 

I could only toss and peep, 

Haunted by that melody, 

“Merrilee!” ‘‘Cheerilee!” 


Now ’tis morn, no rest I gain; 
Merrilee, 

Echoes still within my brain, 
Cheerilee, 

Oh, I’m taunted; I’m enchanted! 

By this melody I’m haunted! 

Break the spell and set me free 

From “Merrilee!” ‘‘Cheerilee!” 


— O. C. Auringer 





First Fresh Air School in 


America 
At Providence, Rhode Island 


ANNIE L. LANEY 


OW would you like to sit in school all day with 
your hat and coat and mittens on? Yet the chil- 


dren in the fresh-air school in Providence became 

accustomed to it in a day or so and a couple of 
weeks after the opening, things were going as smoothly as in 
any ungraded country school where most of the classes are 
composed of one or two. The children in this school range 
in age from seven to thirteen or fourteen years. Some of 
them had never been to any school before owing to ill health, 
so one can easily see that their teacher, Mrs. Appleton, has 
quite a problem on her hands. But wouldn’t you like to 
come with me and visit the original and only fresh-air school 
in America ? 

- We get off the car practically in the heart of the city, walk 
a step or two up a hill, when we see a building one side of the 
upper part of which is open to all the winds of heaven. This 
must be the fresh-air school, we say. When we climb the 
stairs (for the school is in the upper room), we enter a large 
room with windows on three sides. On the south side are 
five large swinging windows held wide open by a series of 
pulleys by means of which the windows literally ‘hang up” 
on the ceiling. Seated on this side of the room are the boys 
and girls, twenty in all, who make up the school. They wear 
all their out-door clothing even to caps and mittens. Each 
chair and desk is placed on a platform which may be easily 
moved about so that on sunny days the children may enjoy 
asun-bath. Then every child is encased in what is known 
as a “‘sitting-out” bag. This bag is made of gray flannel 
lined with paper and cotton, so that it is very warm and 


comfy. It is sewed up on two sides as far as the knees and 


arranged on a running-string at the waist. Then the two 
flaps may be drawn up over the body, one in front and one 
in back so that even on the coldest days one can snuggle down 
with that delicious feeling of warmth, even cuddling up the 
icy nose at intervals. And then it’s such fun to climb into 
the bags. Two or three of the children climbed out of theirs 
to show me just how they got into them. They arrange the 
bag on the chair, just so — then they slide in one foot, just so, 
then a quick little jump, just so — and they are in! 

In the middle of the room is a large stove, such as one sees 


in “‘ye deestrict skule’”’ and behind it is a huge domestic- 
looking range. Bright fires in each explain the pleasant 
warmth in the room. On top of the stove are granite-ware 
cups with numbered brass tags on them. These are for the 
warm soup or cocoa which is brought in about the middle of 
the morning from a near-by club. Each child has his own cup 
assigned him when he first enters the school. In the great 
oven are soap-stones being kept warm for the possible cold 
feet or hands. If a child feels cold he climbs out of his bag, 
gets his soap-stone, and climbs in again, taking it all as the 
most natural thing in the world. It is wonderful how quickly 
children adjust themselves to circumstances. About ten 
o’clock the colored porter walked in with the hot soup for 
the day (consommé it was, that day) and put it on the stove 
where it might be kept warm till after recess, which the 
children have out-of-doors. Boys and girls played merrily 
together at tag for fifteen minutes. Here we could see the 
real condition of the children, one with crutches and at least 
a quarter of them suffering from hip disease. Nevertheless, 
they romped merrily about till recess was over, when they 
trooped in warm and hungry, drew chairs up around the 
stove, chatting and laughing, ready for their soup, which they 
drank with gusto. Then they had gymnastics for about five 
minutes, then back again into their bags ready for work. 
Studying one’s reading lesson and kindred studies with mittens 
on is easy enough, but when one comes to work out problems 
with a pencil it is rather a clumsy proceeding. Of course, 
on mild days the mittens may be discarded, but then heavy 
coat sleeves impede one somewhat when one is not used to 
working in them. Nevertheless, the children appear to be 
progressing very well and they seem to like the individual 
attention which they get in their classes of one or two. Their 
teacher is familiar with the work in all the grades, as she was 
formerly principal of a school. She is a dear, motherly soul 
and the children just can’t help liking her. Drawing and 
music are not required studies in this school, but their teacher 
has the children do considerable drawing to vary the seat- 
work. They were going to make valentines on the afternoon 
of my visit and how the wan faces lighted up when the teacher 
told them about it! Later on, Mrs. Appleton says she will 
try to introduce some sort of manual training for the older 
boys and girls, perhaps some kind of carpentry for the boys’ 
spare moments and sewing for the girls’. 

The superintendent says that the fresh-air school is simply 
an experiment. If it proves successful other schools of 
the same kind will be established in other parts of the city 
where they seem to be needed. Contrary to the general 
opinion, there are no consumptive children in this = 
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they are simply less strong than other children and less able 
to cope with unsanitary conditions. In some cases a parent 
or some member of the family has died from tuberculosis, some 
of the children have hip-disease, and some are merely anemic. 
On entering the school each child is weighed and examined 
by the school physician who comes every day or so to see 
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how the children are getting along. ‘Get rosy,” were the 
superintendent’s parting words to the children and under 
these ideal conditions there is little doubt but that they will, 

Are other cities taking notice? Providence leads the line 
in this much-needed movement. Let us hope that many 
other cities witl soon join in the breezy procession. 


A Shelf of Flowers 


Patterns are necessary for flower pot 
and watering pot, unless possibly the 
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lesson is in a third grade, where free- 
° hand work might be found of use. 
Fold back the standards of each to 
make them stand. Take a sheet of 




















_ drawing paper and fold it at right 
Foie ) angles along its longest axis, thus 
Bac forming the shelf, on which any 

number of flower pots, with a water- 

4) ing pot, can be placed. The lesson 

would be made more interesting if 

— the children could color. In that 

cen case, use red for the flowers (gera- 

A SHELF niums) dark green for leaves, brown 

Waren int o— oF for flower pot, and dark green for 
Ter _-—-— watering pot. 

J anc Frowsrs sal A. M. C. 





The Throstle 


(How can we let a year go by without using this?— THe Eprror) 


‘Summer is coming, summer is coming, 
I know it, I know it, I know it, 
Light again, leaf again, life again, love again,” 
Yes, my wild little poet. 


Sing the new year in under the blue, 
Last year you sang it as gladly. 
“New, new, new!” Is it then so new 

That you should carol so madly? 


“Love again, song again, nest again, young again,” 
Never a prophet so crazy! 
And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend, 
See, there is hardly.a daisy. 


“Here again, here, here, here, happy year!” 
O, warble unchidden, unbidden! 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear, 
And all the winters are hidden.—Aljred Tennyson 





Concerning Ostrich Feathers 


The Audubon Societies are not opposed to the use of feather 
ornaments which can be obtained without cruelty or the sac- 
rifice of the lives of birds. The feathers of wild birds cannot 
be obtained unless birds are killed, and therefore should never 
be worn; on the other hand, ostrich feathers are legitimate 
as well as beautiful decorations and are approved by the 
Audubon Societies. Their use does not entail the sacrifice 
of life, nor does it cause the slightest suffering to the ostrich; 
taking plumes from an ostrich is no more painful to the jbird 
than shearing is toa sheep. Further, the Audubon Societies 
do not approve of the use of ostrich feathers in combination 
with aigrettes, as is so often done; they are the antithesis 
of each other, one plume being obtained without loss of life 
or pain to the ostrich, while the other is secured only by 
killing white herons during the breeding season and thus 
causing suffering and death not only to the parent birds but 


also to the helpless nestlings. Furthermore, the use of ostrich 
plumes encourages an important industry which gives em- 
ployment, in this country, to an anuually increasing number 
of people. 





Nansen’s Carrier-pigeon 


One day a carrier-pigeon tapped at the window of Mrs. 
Nansen’s home in Christiania. Instantly the window was 
opened, and the wife of the famous arctic explorer in another 
moment covered a little messenger with kisses and caresses. 

The carrier-pigeon had been away from the cottage thirty 
long months, but had not forgotten the way home. It 
brought a note from Nansen, stating that all was going well 
with his expedition in the polar regions. 

Nansen had fastened a message to the bird, and turned it 
loose. 

The frail carrier darted out into the blizzardly air, flew 
like an arrow over perhaps a thousand miles of frozen waste, 
and then over another thousand miles of ocean and plains 
and forests to enter the window of its waiting mistress and 
deliver the message which she had been awaiting so anxiously. 

We boast of human piuck, sagacity, and endurance; but 
this loving carrier-pigeon, after an absence of thirty months, 
accomplished a feat so wonderful that we can only give our- 
selves up to amazement and admiration. 

— Nansen’s Arctic Explorations 





The Bird’s Nest 
Eprtn M. PHEASBY 


- There is a large green tree on the hill. 
in it. 

One day Fred saw the nest. He climbed up into the tree. 
As he reached the nest down to his sister a little green egg 
dropped upon the grass. 

Fred felt very sorry when he saw the broken egg. He 
placed the nest back in the tree. The poor mother bird 
cried when she came home to her nest. She missed the tiny 
green egg. 

Fred says he will not touch the bird’s nest again. 


It has a pretty nest 
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Number Devices 
ANTOINETTE L. CANFIELD, Arlington, Mass. 


The ;»rimary teacher who is ambitious to secure the best 
results in the teaching of number has learned the necessity 
of constant drill and frequent review. How many times, 
believing a number or process thoroughly taught, she has 
proceeded to new work, returning, quite confidently, after a 
few days (and probably before some visitor), to this supposedly 
mastered work only to be reminded of those words from the 
Good Book ‘Let him that thinketh he stand take heed lest 
he fall.” The success of her teaching will depend upon 
the interest she is able to arouse —for lack of interest al- 
ways means inattention and failure. The greater her variety 
of devices for drill the more certain she will be to hold their 
interest and under the guise of a new game the child is 
unconsciously fixing certain mathematical facts. During 
these last two months when the children are growing restless 
and review is so essential we need to resort to all sorts of 
ways and means to hold their interest. The following are a 
few devices which have proved profitable in the second grade. 

I. This is a sort of number race, and may be adapted in 
a great variety of ways, any of the four processes being used. 
Place on the board, for instance: 


6 8 to 12 9 © 7 %&4 11 § 
I5 15 15 15 15 I5 15 15 15 15 
' or 
2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 


X5 X2 X9 X6 XI 


X3 X7 X6 X4 X8 

Two pupils are selected. Each takes his place on opposite 
sides of the division line. At a given signal they race to 
see which shall correctly supply all the missing figures in his 
section. If any errors are made the pupils first discovering 
these mistakes take their turn in a race. When no errors 
occur the most orderly and attentive pupils are chosen to 
race next. This time the figures supplied by the former 
“racers”? may be left and the upper ones supplied. At an- 
other time combinations having different results may be used, 
etc. 

II. Prepare little flags made of ordinary drawing paper 
and five or six inch splints. On these flags write a single 
figure as, 6, 8, 15, etc. ‘These flags may be used in an endless 
variety of ways, the game in each case being to secure a certain 
number of flags before being allowed to take one’s seat. 
Any process may be used. For instance: Hold up a flag 
bearing the figure 7. Ask, ‘‘What must I add to this to make 
16?” “IfI take this (9) away from 18 what would be left ?”’ 
“How many 5’s in this (20) ?” 

III. Suppose the number 12 is being reviewed. In this 
manner scatter figures upon the board: 


6 7 I 6 2 ° 
Io ° 12 II 4 
9 8 
4 II 3 12 3 
2 I 7 
8 5 Io 5 9 

I Two pointers are used, one by the teacher, an- 
2 other by some pupil. The teacher announces 
3. that she is thinking of the number 12 — that 
4 she will point to a figure in her section and 
5 the pupil is to silently point to the figure in his 
6 section, which, if added to hers, will make 12. 
8 This process is continued while the others watch 
9 for errors. Any one discovering a mistake says, 
Io “Stop,” and takes the place of the former pupil 
Il first correcting the error made. As the numbers 
reviewed become larger this second simple 
13 arrangement is more satisfactory, as time is lost 
14 in searching for the required figures when they 
15 are scattered. 

16 IV. Arrange your division in two rows about 
17. ~+four feet apart and facing each other. The 
18 teacher passes to each pupil, giving him a small 
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card on which is written any equation to complete. Upon 
passing around the second time each reads his completed 
equation and if it is correct he receives another to solve. 
Pass about the division several times — say five times. As 
each pupil completes five correctly he passes the slips to the 
teacher and takes his seat. 

V. With a division before you place figures in columns 
for silent rapid addition. Near each result place the initials 
of the pupil first answering correctly. When each child’s 
initials appear a certain required number of times, he takes 
his seat. 

VI. Take a fifteen-minute period once a week for a number 
match. The Arlington Number Card is adapted for this 
game. The entire school, each pupil with a card, stands in 
a long line about the room. By skilful questions the children 
may be led to make their own rules for this game and will 
therefore feel the justice of each rule. They will agree to 
the following: 


No whispering or telling. 

No losing the place. 

No hesitating answers. 

No counting on fingers. 

No guessing — first answer counts. 


Go about the class as many times as possible. Each pupil 
breaking any rule must drop out of the line. At the close of 
the match each in line receives a little “ticket” on which 
may be written the words, ‘Good Number.” The teacher 
keeps an account of the number of cards each receives. 
Upon earning five, each pupil chooses a penny picture from a 
Brown or Perry collection. If the teacher writes upon the 
back of this picture, ‘‘ Earned by good number work in Grade 
2,”’ she will receive immediate compensation from a beaming 
face or a genuine “Thank you.” 














A THAY- POLE 
Dance 


Out of Doors 


Just to be out of doors! So still! So green! 
With unbreathed air, illimitable, clean, 
With soft, sweet scent of happy growing things, 
The leaves’ soft flutter, sound of sudden wings, 
The far faint hills, the water wide between. 


Breast of the great earth-mother! Here we lean 
With no conventions hard to intervene, 
Content, with the contentment Nature brings, 

Just to be out of doors.—Charlotie Perkins Gilman 





A floral boat laden with flowers was once set adrift on the 
Potomac River in. memory of the sailor dead who sleep in 
unknown watery graves. It included a large box of flowers 
from President Roosevelt, which arrived, on his order, just 
before the floral boat was launched. 
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The Apple in the Apple 


Blossom 


Jutta E. RoGErs 


E need not depend upon “the eye of faith’ to 

see the apples on the tree that is still white with 

blossoms. The unaided, untrained eye is quite 

adequate to see the little green button which is 
the nucleus of the flower. It is left behind when the tran- 
sient floral parts have dried away or fallen. 

Take a single apple blossom by its green stem and let us 
examine its parts, and discuss the use of each. The swollen 
end of the stem parts into the five triangular green flaps of 
the calyx. Five broad, white petals which form the corolla 
are inserted by narrow, strap-shaped bases to the top of the 
wall of a central pit. On the verge of the pit, and inside the 
row Of five petals, is a row of ten or more stamens, the yellow 
or red anthers balanced on the tops of delicate, thread-like 
filaments. In the centre of the pit stands a straight column, 
which branches into five parts, each a pencil-like style crowned 
by a small knob, the stigma. But we have not seen the 
third and most important part of this central pistil until we 
cut a blossom in two, vertically, splitting the columnar union 
of the styles and laying open the green, swollen top of the 
stem on which the flower is carried. The column goes on 
down below the pit and almost to the base of the swollen 
part. A hollow chamber on each side of it contains a white 
body, united to the central column. The vertical cut through 
the flower lays bare two of the-five hollow cells of the ovary, 
which, with the styles and stigmas, compose the central 
organ,-the pistil, of the apple blossom. The green cup which 
holds the calyx, the corolla, and the stamens in circular ranks 
around the central, deep-set ovary is called the torus, or 
receptacle, of the flower. ° 

If the names of these parts of the flower were the lesson 
to learn, we should be wasting time. They are merely names 
of parts whose uses we ought to know. Until we do know 
them, the meaning of an apple blossom and its relation to an 
apple are mysteries to us. There is a hereditary notion in 
schools that pulling flowers to pieces is a study or girls, not 
for boys. Yet the great fruit-growing industries are founded 
upon discoveries made by men who studied long and deeply 
the flowers of fruit trees. 

Take a fresh flower, and pull out one or two petals. 
the color, texture and odor. Taste the “claw”’ to discover 
if it has nectar on it. See the veining which points toward 
the centre of the flower. Note that the green calyx leaves 
(the sepals), alternate with the petals. Take a bud and 
unwrap the petals and sepals. Can you doubt that the parts 
so carefully wrapped by these two whorls (circles) of pro- 
tective garments, are very precious to the tree? Soon after 
the flower opens, the anthers break and discharge their pow- 
dery pollen, and the knob-like stigmas become sticky, so that 
any pollen that comes into contact with them adheres. One 
grain on a stigma is able to effect the fertilization of one 
ovule. The pollen grain “germinates” where it lodges, and 
a “pollen tube” like a long, thread-like sprout, goes down 
through the porous tissues of the style, and entering the cell 
of the ovary, unites with an ovule it contains. There are 
five cells in the ovary of an apple blossom, and more than 
one ovule in each cell. Many pollen grains may lodge on 
each of the five stigmas, and there is a race among them to 
see which ones shall fertilize the ovules below. If a cell con- 
tains three ovules only, then the victory will be to the three 
longest pollen tubes: to the pollen grains which lodged first on 
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the sticky stigma. All later ones fail, for it requires but a 
single pollen grain apiece to accomplish the fertilization of 
all the ovules — to ‘‘set seed” in its full numbers in the 
apple blossom. 

It is a comparatively recent discovery that some varieties 
of apple trees are “‘self-sterile,” and this is the reason for 
the barrenness of certain trees that blossom freely. The 
pollen of their flowers has no power to fertilize their own 
ovules, therefore no seed can be set unless pollen from 
other trees reaches their stigmas before they wither. Where 
no seed is set, no fruit is found, for apples, to the tree’s 
way of thinking, are simply fleshy seed cases, produced to 
protect the developing seeds. If no seeds are set, the 
whole flower falls when the petals wither, or soon after. 
Often a rain storm during the few days when the trees are in 
blossom will be the cause of a scant crop of apples. The 
pollen is drenched, and in sticky masses falls off in wind and 
rain, and accomplishes nothing of its mission. Another 
thing is that the bees are kept at home by the storm. 


-- anther 





Vertical section of apple blossom 


Go out into the orchard, and see if honey bees are among 
the blossoms. Don’t be afraid on their account. Don’t 
flatter yourself that any bee up there is going to leave the 
objects that engage her to turn her attention to the likes 0’ 
you. She is too busy and too happy to pick a quarrel, or to 
resent interference. The color and fragrance of the flowers 
are the signals the tree hangs out to call the bees. The 
veins of the petals are guide lines pointing to the pit where 
the bee probes with her tubular mouth for nectar out of 
which to make honey. She gathers pollen, too, which is the 
flour out of which to make “bee bread”’ for bee children to 
feed and grow on. See the pollen baskets on the bee’s hind 
legs. See the pollen dust that covers the sticky, hairy body 
of the insect. Bees are selfishly in quest of pollen and 
nectar, and they improve the shining hours of the blossoming 
of the apple trees. Their rush from flower to flower, from 
tree to tree, performs a mighty service for the tree. Probing 
into the depths of each blossom, the blundering bee rubs 
the waxy stigmas with her pollen-powdered body. 

Flowers that are “‘self-sterile” are susceptible to fertilization 
if impregnated with pollen from other flowers. This ‘s 
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“cross-fertilization,” and it produces the best and strongest 
seed, even in varieties not altogether self-sterile. The bees 
are the unconscious agents of this cross-fertilization. Hence 
they are friends of the fruit-grower, who appreciates their 
services, and if he is intelligent will keep his own bees, so 
as tc have the greatest possible number at work in his orchard 
while his fruit trees are in bloom. The wind is another agent 
of cross-fertilization, especially valuable to kinds of flowers 
with dry pollen. Plum trees are planted in groups or clumps, 
often, so that whichever way the wind blows, the pollen will 
be blown from tree to tree. The honey-laden perfume of 
plum blossoms attracts bees, which supplement the work of 
the wind. 

Now, come back to the single apple blossom and let us 
find the apple in it. Cut horizontally across the green button, 
and the five hollow chambers of the ovary are revealed, all 
centred like the petals above, by narrow points. You have 
cut in two the miniature apple, these five chambers are the 
core, the white ovules are the embryo apple seeds. The 
green substance that immediately surrounds the five-lobed 
ovary will grow into the edible flesh of the apple — the 
fruit part. The outside of the button is the skin, now green, 
but later it may be red as blood in the ripe fruit, or striped 
or green or yellow. The green sepals will dry away, but persist 
as the five brown tips at the “blossom end” of the apple. 
The petals will shower the ground as soon as seeds are set. 
The stamens shrivel away as soon as they cast their ripened 
pollen. The stigmas and styles disappear in the same way 
after they have done their work of catching the pollen grains, 
and nourishing and conducting the growing pollen tube to the 
embryo seeds upon which the tree depends to multiply its 
race upon the earth. 

Go to an apple tree after the blossoms have past. Study 
a cluster ef young apples while some dead petals are still to 
be seen among the leaves. Note what parts of the flower the 
tree has kept, which are discarded. Ask yourself why, for 
each change you see since the blossoms opened. 

Compare peach and pear, the plum and cherry with apple 
trees. What differences are exhibited in the ovaries of the 
stone fruits? What surface peculiarities are exhibited by 
these baby fruits? What differences between them? How 
do you explain them? Keep an eye on the same cluster as it 
develops through this month. Tie a white string loosely on 
the twig to locate the cluster. Note how many flowers are 
growing into fruit— how many failed to set seed. Next 
month we shall see the apple in its struggle with enemies 
and with all the adverse conditions of life. Verily, there is 
no fight more strenuous than this June battle in the apple tree. 
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What Mother Hummingbird Did When It 
Rained 


Such a tiny, tiny nest was that in which Mother Humming 
bird and her two babies lived, hidden away in a bush so 
carefully that only Betty knew where it was, and she kept 
the secret to herself. 

But one day Betty began to think. Suppose that it should 
rain, what could such wee birdies do, for a drop of rain would 
be almost enough to drown one of them? 

Mamma only smiled when Betty told her. “Wait until 
it rains, little daughter,” she said. “ Little Mother Humming- 
bird will know what to do.” Sure enough. The next day 
it rained, and what do you think the mother bird did? 

A good-sized leaf grew at one side of the little nest. Mother 
Hummingbird took§hold of the tip of the leaf and bent it 
over the nest. Then she fastened it to the other side to a 
little twig which happened to be on the nest. There the 
birdies stayed, quite dryfunder the leaf roof, until the storm 
passed. Then Mother Hummingbird unfastened the leaf 
again. 





A Queer Mother 


Downy Back was a wee yellow chicken. He was so yellow 
he looked like a spot of sunshine on the floor. | 

When he was hardly out of his shell his mother went away 
and left him to take care of himself. 

Little cared he. All day he would scratch in the earth, 
finding the most delicious worms for himself. It was only 
when night came that he missed his mother’s warm, soft 
feathers. 

But one night he found a feather duster standing in the 
corner of the barn, feather end down. Downy Back must 
have thought that it had been put there especially for him. 
And after that, each night when it came bedtime, he would 
run and cuddle beneath the feathers and sleep as snug as 
could be until morning. 





Perhaps no word of six letters concentrates so much human 
satisfaction as the word ‘‘garden.”’ Not accidentally, indeed, 
did the inspired writer make Paradise a garden; and still 
to-day, where man has found all the rest of the world vanity, 
he retires into his garden. The word “heaven” is hardly 
more universally expressive of human happiness than the 
word “ garden.’’— Richard Le Gallienne 








—From School Bulletin, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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. T. a is ‘ . . ¢ ¢ . ‘ s 
Construction W ork my — ” folded paper in your hand and hold it as shown 
. . . Cut out the triangle A, Fig. 1, beginning at the middle of 
An American Windmill the bottom edges of the paper, as B, leaving the margin C 
OrpHA M. MARSHALL about } of an inch wide. 


its people, their manners and customs, etc. Then, U¢ting vertically toward the edge C. 
of course, we make Dutch windmills. 
Some of us, however, might like an American mill 
either for its novelty, or for comparison. 
The American windmill is not as picturesque as the mills 
of Holland, but like other things American, it is practical, 
economical in its use of material, and scientific in construc- 


Ty" time of year many of us study about Holland, Cut out the triangle D, Fig. 1, beginning at the point B, and 


tion. 
The tower of the mill is made from a nine inch square of 
paper. Gray paper, perhaps, makes the most realistic mill; 


but any paper, the weight of drawing paper, can be used. 




















Cut out the triangle E, Fig. 1, leaving the strip F about } 
of an inch wide. | 

Cut the strip F half off, as indicated in Fig. 1. 

Open the paper, and it will look like Fig. 2. 

The points of the four long strips may be trimmed off, 








leaving the ends square, as indicated in Fig. 2. 
Lay the square of paper on the desk so that a corner is Paste the ends G and I, Fig. 2, on the underside of the 
toward you. strip K. 





FL. | A 





















































Sg 2. 


Fold the front corner of the paper to meet the back corner- Paste the ends H and J, to the strip L, in the same manner. 
Without opening the paper, fold the left corner to meet The wheel for the mill is a 2 inch circle. 
phe right corner. It is a good idea to give the child a pattern cut from any 
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kind of paper, then let him trace around it, and cut his own 
wheel. 

Fold this wheel into halves, then quarters. 

After the wheel has been unfolded, it takes but a few mo- 
ments to strike a circle around the center of the wheel, hav- 
ing the points of the compasses set $ of an inch apart. See 
Fig. 3. 

Cut along the folds in the wheel to this circle, dividing the 
wheel into quarters, as M, Fig. 3. 

Halve each quarter of the wheel, dividing it into eighths, 
as N, N, Fig. 3. 

Halve each eighth, making sixteenths, as O, O, O, O, Fig. 3. 

From each sixteenth, cut a triangle, whose base is half the 
width of the sixteenths, as P, P, P, P, Fig. 3; then the wheel 
will look like Fig. 4. 

The rudder for the wheel, Fig. 5, is cut from a piece of paper 
1 inch wide and 2} inches long. 

It is easier for the child to fold the paper lengthwise through 
the middle, as indicated in Fig. 5, then cut the rudder, thus 
making the two halves alike. 

After the paper is opened, cut along the fold at the narrow 
end of the paper, about } of an inch, making the tabs R 
and S. 

The tab R, Fig. 5, should be folded to stand at right angles 
on the left side of the rudder, and the tab S, at right angles 
on the right side. 

Paste these tabs on the wheel as shown by R and §, Fig. 4, 
then the rudder will stand at right angles to the wheel. 

The rudder may be made and fastened to the wheel in the 
following manner, which you may like better. 

Cut the rudder just 2 inches long, viz., leave off the tabs 
R and S. 

Put a pin through the center of the wheel, then, with this 
same pin, fasten the rudder in its place at right angles to the 
wheel. Now the wheel will turn; and we all know how 
children like things that will “go.” 

Two strips of paper, } of an inch wide and 2 inches long, 
are needed to fasten the wheel to the tower. 

Paste one end of each strip of paper on opposite sides, and 
in the middle of the narrow part of the rudder. See Fig. 6. 

Paste the other end of each strip to opposite sides of the 
mill tower in such a way that the wheel just nicely clears the 
top of the tower. 

Now your completed mill should look like Fig. 6. 


Which ever way the wind doth blow 

The mill wheel turns, now fast, now slow, 
Around and round and round it goes, 
While clear and bright the water flows. 


Clink, clink, come and drink, 
Hear the windmill’s song of glee. 
Clink, clink, come and drink, 
Says the wheel to you and me. 
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A Knowledge of Agriculture 


This is coming to be regarded as an essential in the quali- 
fication of teachers in many states. The following questions 
are taken from the Uniform Examination’ Questions of 
Teachers in Virginia. What could you do with them ? 


AGRICULTURE 


1 State five benefits to be derived from proper drainage. 

2 Suggest necessary steps in improving exhausted land. 

3 (a) What effect does the repeated planting of wheat on the same 
land have? (b) How can this be overcome? 

4 What care should be used in the selection of seed? 

5 How can potato scab be largely prevented ? 

6 Explain how codling moths injure apples, and suggest treatment 
tosdestroy them. 

Why is constant cultivation of corn necessary? 

8 Contrast the construction of a beef cow with that of a dairy 
cow. 

9g Give directions for the proper care of the milch cow. 

to Why are cowpeas, alfalfa, and clover so valuable ? 


Time, 1 hour and 30 minutes. Value go. 


It would be wise for every teacher to be getting ready for 
the 'time¥when this requirement for some knowledge of 
agriculture will need to be met by her, either in her own 
state or some other. There are two or three elementary text 
books on the subject already issued for beginners. To put 
one of these in the trunk when packing for the summer outing 
will be one good thing to do, and to talk with intelligent 
farmers will be another. — THE Eprror 





The Birds at Home 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


(For six children, or groups of children) 


All (taking hold of hands and swaying lightly) 
Let’s play we all are breezes — 
Away, away, we’ll roam, 
To call upon the little birds — 
This is their day at home. 
First 
Let’s see if the Humming-bird’s nest we can find — 
A tiny green thimble — with down it is lined. 


Second 
Let’s call on the Meadow Lark, first, as we pass, 
Her home’s in the depth of the tall meadow grass. 


Third 
Let’s take a quick look in that old hollow tree, 
The Woodpeckers live there as cozy can be. 


Fourth 
Let’s climb to that roof, each as’ still as a mouse, 
’Tis there in the eaves that the Swallows keep house. 


Fifth 
Let’s follow the gleam of that soft scarlet breast, 
’T will lead through the maple to Robin’s snug nest. 


Sixth 
~ Let’s stop at the Oriole’s, hark to his song, 
And swing in his hammock all the day long. 


During couplets, children interpret words with pretty motions of 
1 searching; 2 parting tall grasses; 3 peeping into hollow tree; 
4 moving about very quietly as if watching swallows; 5 shading 
eyes to watch flight of robin; 6 swaying lightly to and fro as if swinging. 





Primary EpvucaTion has been an unending source of 
inspiration and help during the ten years I have taken it. 
I have gone to it as to a friend and have never been disap- 
pointed. 


O. S. D. 
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In the Primary Room IX 
May 
ELEANOR CAMERON 


At Play 


Under the boughs of an apple tree, 
Two little girls are playing; 
Leaves form a canopy, fair to see, 
Over their throne-chair swaying. 
Each tiny maid is a mighty queen, 
Stately and tall she passes, 
Trailing about on a carpet green 
Made by the tender grasses. 


Calico dresses have lengthened down; 
Garments of silk are flowing. 

Set in the clover that makes a crown, 
Dandelion gems are glowing. 

Ladies and courtiers enter now; 
Fairies and elves come stealing; 

Low at the sway of a willow bough 
Subjects are humbly kneeling. 


Reigning supreme in a kingdom rare, 
Out where the birds are singing; 

Breezes, in play, toss the flowing hair, 
Wonderful fragrance bringing. 

“Dear little maids ’neath the apple tree, 

Grant me the boon I’m praying! 

Turn back the years, with your wand, for me, 
That I may join your playing.” 


LANGUAGE IN THE PRIMARY (Continued) 
DRAMATIZATION 


If one of our Puritan grandmothers were to step into a 
modern primary room for the purpose of visiting the language 
lesson, she would doubtless be thoroughly shocked. She 
would probably be confronted by forty rosy-cheeked, en- 
thusiastic little people who look like bright-hued birds in 
their dainty dresses and gay ribbons. There would be 
suppressed laughter and unbounded glee as thirty pairs of 
twinkling eyes watch eagerly while a chubby little boy in a 
very successful imitation of a crawling spider, approaches 
nearer and nearer to a tiny Miss Muffet who is poised on the 
edge of a little chair, all ready for instant flight as soon as the 
auspicious moment has arrived. After the game has ended 


in a burst of laughter, there would probably be the recitation 


of a poem — perhaps a slumber song, full of mother-love 
and pretty fancies and the whole recited in a subdued rocking 
rhythm that is always such a delightful pleasure to both 
children and listener. If the visitor stayed long enough, she 
might hear the story of the ““Old Woman and Her Pig,” or 
possibly be told about the adventures of “‘Chicken Little.” 
Poor Puritan grandmother! How her earnest heart would 
sink with foreboding as her mind traveled swiftly back to the 
faraway days when she held a copy of the New England 
Primer in her hand and drilled a little, plainly-dressed six 
year-old to repeat the following selection: 


VERSES 


“I, in the Burying Place may see 

Graves shorter there than I; 

From Death’s Arrest no Age is free, 
Young children, too, may die; 

My God, may such an awful Sight, 
Awakening be to me! 

Oh! that by early Grace I might 

For Death preparéd be.” 


“ Awake, arise, behold thou hast 
Thy Life a Leaf, thy Breath a Blast; 
At Night lie down prepar’d to have 
Thy sleep, thy death, thy bed, thy grave” 


On account of a Puritan conscience, the stay of our dignified 
visitor would doubtless be very short, and one can imagine 
her horror-stricken murmur as she makes a hasty adieu saying, 
“How times have changed!” 

Since the days of the New England Primer times have 
indeed changed, a fact for which every teacher of little 
children can well be thankful. To-day, in the primary rooms 
that exist all over our great land, dramatization holds a mos 
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important place on the language program, for every intelligent 
teacher soon realizes its value. Its uses are legion. By no 
other means within her power can the primary teacher so 
quickly remove restraint from the school-room atmosphere. 
In acting out the events of a simple little story the timid 
child uses all of his self-consciousness and, for the time being, 
is perfectly at home in the presence of the other pupils. The 
school-room soon becomes a delightful place where imagina- 
tion is given full swing and the days are sure to bring pleasant 
surprises. On days when the children become restless and 
inattentive, the quick dramatization of a review story awakens 
interest and gives a very useful outlet to the motor-activity 
so strong in pupils of the primary age. 

In the successful direction of the dramatization work, the 
teacher is sure to meet with a few difficulties. The worst 
one of these is the exceedingly timid child. Dealing with 
pupils of this kind is often a serious problem, for some of these 
little ones cannot be induced to rise from their seats, much 
less to come to the front of the room in order to tell a story or 
recite a stanza of a poem. The means used will depend 
largely upon the individuality of the child in question. It is 
often a wise plan to seemingly ignore the shrinking pupil. 
Sometimes, if one of the other children, in choosing actors 
for the several parts, selects a backward boy or girl, the child 
forgets his timidity in the joy of being given a share in the 
play. In some cases, there will come a moment when the 
self-conscious little one is completely carried away by his 
interest in the little drama that is being enacted before him. 
If he is called upon at the psychological moment and assigned 
to a minor part in the fun, the teacher will generally meet with 
a ready response. Almost every primary room contains a 
number of children who speak in very low tones. This is 
always detrimental to good dramatization, since often the 
players themselves cannot catch the words that are spoken. 
If the pupils who take the different parts of the story are placed 
at a good distance from each other, the voices will be uncon- 
sciously raised, especially where one player must speak to 
another one. Try to keep up a keen interest in the drama- 
tization work, for both the expression and animation of the 
little voices depends upon the enjoyment with which the 
children participate in the play. 

The question that is apt to prove constantly troublesome 
to every teacher who does much work with the dramatizing 
of stories is this: How can the dramatization be directed and 
yet left in the hands of the little ones? Everyone knows the 
intense disgust with which children resent the intrusion of 
older people who wish to take control of their play. In the 
school-room the teacher who wishes to do successful work in 
dramatization must let the children plan and carry out the 
little plays and yet affairs must not be permitted to slip 
beyond her controlling hand. She must be the “ power behind 
the throne,” directing, suggesting, and leading, but never 
taking the complete charge of things. If the pupils seem to 
lack invention and the power to do for themselves, the teacher 
may have to do much directing at the beginning of the 
dramatization work. In this case, she should quietly efface 
herself as soon as the children show the first signs of the 
necessary executive ability. Almost every primary room 
has at least one or two pupils who can take the initiative in 
work of this kind. It is a very good plan to allow these pupils 
to do much of the directing until such time as the teacher may 
notice other little ones who have acquired the ability to share 
in the work. Children love to lead, especially in play, and it 
will not be long before there will be very pronounced im- 
provement in the skill with which the primary tots can conduct 
their own dramas. 

There are many devices that will lend great assistance to 
the teacher who is striving to give the children independence 
in the dramatization work. One of the best of these aids 
is the use of pictures. Select copies of the famous master- 
pieces and mount them upon good heavy cardboard. Choose 
only the pictures that contain several rather large figures. 
‘‘The Angelus” (Millet), is a most excellent example. In be- 
ginning work with this game, examine the picture thoroughly, 
noticing the number and positions of the different figures. 
After the preliminary study has been completed, select a 
child to act as “‘master of ceremonies.” If he possesses good 
texecutive ability, leave him to himself as much as possible, 
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allowing him"to choose pupils for the various characters in 
the picture. The little actors should be brought to the front 
of the room and posed in an exact reproduction of the posi- 
tions taken by the figures in the model. 

- After ten or a dozen pictures have been studied in this way, 
vary the device by turning it into a guessing game. Place all 
of the pictures (that have been reproduced) on the edge of 
the blackboard ledge. Name a leader to take charge of 
affairs. This child should silently choose a picture, select 
his actors and pose them correctly. After this is done, the 
children at their seats may be called upon to find the picture 
that was reproduced. The same plan can be easily carried 
out by substituting the dramatization of Mother Goose rhymes 
for the picture posing. Make use of all of the common selec- 
tions that contain motion and admit of being easily and quickly 
dramatized. In beginning the work with the Mother Goose 
rhymes, take one selection at a time and have the children 
dramatize it in as realistic a manner as possible. After a 
number of these shorter rhymes have been used, play the 
guessing game, following the same plan that was used in 
connection with the pictures. When the children grow pro- 
ficient in presenting the Mother Goose rhyme, the more simple 
stories should be taken for dramatization. 

In the work with the story, it is well to begin with those that 
have a repeated section or a refrain. If each character takes 
up the words of the speaker before him and merely adds a 
little, the greater part of the attention can be given to the 
action of the little play. There are many stories of this kind, 
as, ‘The Little Red Hen,” ‘The Old Woman and Her Pig,” 
‘Chicken Little,” ‘‘The Three Bears,” etc. Take five or six 
of these “refrain” stories and then introduce the fable into 
the dramatization work. Almost all of the commonly known 
fables are adapted to work of this kind. “‘The Wind and the 
Sun,” “‘The Hare and the Tortoise,” ‘‘The Lion and the 
Mouse,” and “The Ants and the Grasshoppers,” are the 
most enjoyable to the children. At this stage or progress the 
little ones are usually ready for the longer story. 

In teaching the more lengthy stories, few teachers realize 
the immense amount of help that may be derived by the skilful 
use of dramatization. Divide the story into sections according 
to the action of the characters. As soon as section one has 
been learned, select the characters and have them present it. 
This plan impresses each section upon the memory of the 
children and is of invaluable assistance to the teacher. As 
the other sections are given, the little drama must grow 
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accordingly in order that the interest may be kept thro ighout 
the greater length of time required for learning a long and 
difficult story. 

The method of conducting the dramatization of a story 
will vary greatly as the children learn to carry out the little 
dramas. At first the teacher will find it necessary to draw 
out the little ones by skilful questioning. Lead the children 
to suggest, discuss, and decide the best place for holding the 
little play, the position of the characters and the objects that 
should be substituted for the articles called for in the course 
of the play. Do not provide a thorough equipment for the 
work of dramatization. It is best to make use of the child’s 
imagination wherever such a thing is possible. For this 
reason, Miss Muffet may sit on a small kindergarten chair 
and Jack can with propriety jump over a piece of chalk, set 
up on the large end. Each child should be allowed to make 
any suggestion he may have to offer and this same suggestion 
must not be accepted or rejected until there has been some 
discussion as to its feasibility, for it is in this way that the 
children grow skilful in doing their own planning. Free and 
profitable discussion is impossible where there is not a 
pleasant and unrestrained relation between teacher and 
pupil. Every idea should be welcomed as the child gives it, 
for this is an excellent w ay in which to bring out the originality 
of the little ones. After each minor point has been settled, 
the selected leader can easily manage the presentation of the 
little drama. As soon as the real action begins, the play, 
if it is to be well rendered, must move forw ard without stops 
or hesitation. Be sure that this fact is well understood from 
the very first. Each one of the actors will have his part well 
in mind if he realizes that this is necessary in order to retain 
his share in the fun of the dramatization. A good language 
play is largely dependent upon the ready and animated 
speeches of the several characters. 

If there is a piano in the school-room, music can be made 
to add greatly to the enjoyment of the little school-room 
dramas. Occasionally, let the children act out some of their 
songs. This plan often affords a great deal of rhythmic 
drill, especially if the little ones have the benefit of a piano 
accompaniment. Where the songs deal with flowers, leaves, 
snowflakes, etc., the teacher may add greatly to the beauty of 
the dramatization by the use of fancy caps, simply made out 
of tissue paper. These little extras furnish the children s» 
much pleasure that they are well worth the slight expenditure 
of time and money involved in their manufacture. 


Some Blossom May Baskets 


The first basket shown in illustration is 
based on a square, with a flower pattern 
traced on each side. Turn up these 
sides, and tie ribbons to opposite sides 
for handles. The basket would be greatly 
improved if the blossoms were colored 
delicate pink to represent, perhaps, apple 
blossoms. 

The second is also based on a square, 
which is turned, however, into a flower 
by putting in a centre and radiating lines 
to sides to represent petals. Then take 
the leaf pattern and trace it on sides 
which are then turned up as in other 
basket. If leaves are colored green, tie 
green ribbons, and two very dainty apple 
blossom May-baskets will delight the chil- 
dren. 





A. M. C. 
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Teaching Birds to Children of 


Silence 
FRANCES E. FOWLER 


“NARLY in March, the robins came —and I knew 
it was time to begin. In a few minutes, I took an 
inventory of the knowledge of birds already possessed 
by my little class of twelve pupils. I found that they 

knew by sight and name only the owl, blue-jay, English spar- 
row, and robin. They possessed, in common with most 
children, a great interest in animals and birds. 

They had no knowledge of the calls or songs of any birds, 
for these little people are the children of silence. The joyous 
warble of the song-sparrow, and the harsh squawk of the blue- 
jay are alike incomprehensible, for they fall on deaf ears. 
But the bright eyes do double duty, and the study of birds is 
alluring, even with this handicap. 

So with this small foundation, we started to learn a little 
more, to culitivate the habit of observation and comparison, 
and to instill a great, deep love for these beautiful specimens 
of Nature’s handiwork. 

One of the earliest and most common spring birds in our 
locality (southern Wisconsin) is the red-winged blackbird. 
A little larger than the robin, this brightly decorated blackbird 
frequents marshy places. The mother bird has only a faint 
whitish tip on her shoulders, but the epaulets of the male are 
red and light yellow, the red showing brilliantly in flight. 
Sometimes, too, he raises his wings a little when trilling, or, 
more accurately, he ‘‘hunches his shoulders’’ and reveals his 
red feathers. 

Soon after these came one morning on my way to school, 
I caught a flash of heaven’s own blue among the bare tree 
branches, and I knew that spring and the bluebird had 
arrived. The latter was among the trees very near the school- 
yard, and when I came into the school-room, some few minutes 
later, the boys were brimful of excitement. They all wanted 
to tell me at once that they had seen a beautiful bird with 
“blue wings and back and tail, and a red breast,” and we 
entered “bluebird” on our list of common birds. 

The girls were quite downcast because they did not see this 
newcomer, but I showed them a colored cut, and when the 
drawing teacher came in, the next day, she had them draw a 
bluebird, in colors, and they were happy again. Some day 
now, when they see the real bird, they will recognize it. 

The little folks have already become keenly interested, 
and greet me each morning with a ‘“‘news-item”’ about the 
birds. ‘I saw five robins,” or “I saw two blue-jays,”’ and 
also some items that show a vivid imagination. Little Jacob, 
the smallest child in the class, told me one morning that he 
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had just seen four little eggs in a nest. As even the sparrows 
had not commenced nesting, as far as I could find out, and as 
Jacob was much given to imaginative flights, I insisted on 
being shown. The little scamp led me, accompanied by the 
class, to a near-by tree, but neither nest nor eggs could we 
see. Whereupon the class put on an air of disgust, and little 


Jacob shrank a little smaller. It was necessary for me only 
to say that I liked érue stories about birds. Since then, he 
has been quite accurate in his statements, and apparently 
enjoys them just as much. 

From this time on, it needed all my own limited knowledge 
of the subject to identify the descriptions the children brought 
in, though their descriptions were marvellously apt for young 
children with such a limited command of language. I 
racked my brain for two days to guess what a “fat, purple 
bird” might be, but as I caught the glimmer of iridescence 
on a purple grackle’s neck, walking sedately across the 
school lawn in the bright sunshine, I recognized Glen’s 
“fat, purple bird.” 

Another morning it was Lester who told me that he had 
seen a small bird (measuring with his hands) a little smaller 
than a sparrow, with a gray back and wings, gray and white 
breast, and ‘“‘yellow — yellow — yellow,” touching succes- 
sively each shoulder, and the top of his head. I asked him 
if he saw the bird fly, and his eyes sparkled as he answered, 
“vellow back.” Then I knew he had seen the myrtle or yel- 
low-rumped warbler. Several of the other chi'dren had seen 
this pretty little warbler, and when I showed them a colored 
picture, they were ready to identify it. 

And next we learned the kinglets — and how we loved 

them. There were ever so many of them flitting about the 
school-yard trees, but they are so tiny, and so restless, one 
must look closely to see them, and especially to see their 
“crowns.” However, we did it at first with the help of an 
opera glass, and later with our eyes alone. We saw both the 
golden-crowned and the ruby-crowned. These long names 
were quite hard words to master, but interest is a great aid, 
and we soon learned them. Some days later Harry told me 
that he saw an “orange-crowned kinglet.” I was delighted, 
for Harry is my large, backward boy. The male ‘“golden- 
crowned’? kinglet has an orange crest, while the female’s is 
yellow. 
" What good times we have on our little bird walks! There 
are no happier children than these anywhere. The last time 
we went for a walk, I heard some sympathetic passers-by say, 
“Poor little things! I am so sorry for them.” But the 
children heard nothing, and were utterly unconscious of their 
need of pity. Certainly they do enjoy thoroughly ‘those 
pleasures which reach them through the eyes. May their 
interest in birds be a source of life-long pleasure to them, 
as I surely believe it will. 
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Wondrous Beings 


Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings these ? 
Do you ne’er think who made them and who taught 
The dialect they speak where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought ? 
Whose household words are songs in many keys, 
Sweeter than instruments of man e’er caught; 
Whose habitations in the tree-top even 
Are half-way houses on the road to heaven? 


Think every morning when the sun peeps through 

The dim leaf-latticed window of the grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 

Their old, melodious madrigals of love. 
And when you think of this, remember, too, 

’Tis always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continent, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 

—Longfellow 





Ethical Value of Birds 


Birds have an ethical value. How quickly their absence 
from a locality would be recognized, even by one who has 
never taken any great interest in them when abundant. 

This is as true as the fact that many do not recognize the 
importance of the sun until it has been hidden from view for 
a time. 

A season ushered in silently and without the stir of active 
life in tree and field would be so altered in character that the 
change would be perceptible to the most indifferent observer. 
For this reason all birds have a value, just as all vegetation 
has a charm. 





Taxidermy for Teachers 
Mary A. STILLMAN 


How did I get my collection of birds for the school-room ? 
Why, I stuffed the most of them myself. You know I am 
a great bird-lover, and as I had that reputation, all the village 
children brought me whatever dead birds they found At 
first I had them stuffed by the local taxidermist, but I found 
that too expensive, as he charged one dollar and a half for 
stuffing a small bird and larger ones in proportion. Finally 
I decided that I would take a few lessons in taxidermy and 
learn to do the work myself. 

The next time that I had a dead bird, I took it to the 
taxidermist and asked him if he would allow me to see him 
stuff it, as I wanted to learn how to do it. He kindly con- 
sented and charged no more for the lesson than he had for 
simply stuffing a bird. He advised me to begin practicing 
on something large, like a hen. He said, ‘‘The next time 
your mother has a chicken for dinner ask her to let you save 
the skin and feathers; that will not hurt it for eating. The 
skin of a large bird is not so tender as that of a small one, 
and you will find that either one tears easily enough at first.’’ 
Then he began working and I made notes of everything he 
did. 

He had provided himself with a very sharp knife, a pair of 
strong shears, a thin flat stick with a rounded end, some wire, 
some tow, and a saucer of fine meal. He laid the bird on 
its back, parted the feathers on the breast and with the 
sharp knife cut through the skin from the breast-bone to the 
base of the tail. Then very carefully he began to lift up the 
skin, working the end of the flat stick under it, and sprinkling 
on meal to absorb the moisture. When he reached the 
wings he cut through the bones close to the shoulder joint 
with the shears. He also separated the leg bones and the tail 
from the trunk, and then rolled the skin quite off from the 
body. He removed all flesh from the leg and wing bones 
and from the head. Then he treated the inside of the skin 
with a thorough coating of soft soap and arsenic, to preserve 
it. He stuffed the head and neck with tow. He wound a 
hard ball of tow into the shape of the bird’s body, and placed 
this inside the skin, which he carefully drew together and 
sewed with needle and thread. Then he wired the neck, 
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wings and legs, and smoothed the disarranged feathers into 
their proper places, tying them down until dry. The wires 
from the feet pass into a standard to hold the bird in position. 
I practiced on a hen as my teacher had advised. Then a 
dead quail was brought to me. I skinned it all right, but 
had to take it to the taxidermist to “set up.” After the third 
lesson I understood what to do and since then I have often 
stuffed birds and small animals. 

Once when walking in the woods we saw a flicker fall from 
a tree; he seemed to be choked and died before we reached 
him. A martin was found near a martin box; two sparrows 
were frozen; a quail flew against a telegraph wire; a pet 
squirrel died; a bat was found in a cellar; I begged a wood- 
pecker, a kingfisher and a small hawk from a hunter who had 
them in his pocket. All these are in my collection and I 
find them very useful in nature study and drawing. I explain 
to the children that the birds were dead before I had them 
and that I simply saved the skins and feathers instead of 


burying them. Any teacher who lives in the country can do 
likewise. 





Japanese Parasols 


Give each child a circle pattern and have them trace and 
cut a circle. Have them put a dot where the center is, and 
then draw a straight line to the edge. Then from the same 
dot in the middle have another straight line drawn a little 

















apart from the first. Cut out between these two lines. Give 
each child a bit of paste and have one edge pasted over the 
other; as A on B in illustration. If decoration is desired, 
let the children copy from the blackboard any simple Japanese 
units. This of course must be done before the umbrellas 
are pasted. A toothpick might be the handle. 

A. M. C. 





An eminent ornithologist calls attention to the fact that a 
crane can travel through the air a thousand miles a day 
without flapping its wings, but by merely keeping them 
stretched and adjusted to the prevailing breezes. A hawk 
can stay in the air for days and weeks, moving with its wings 
motionless. It is the same with the gulls and numerous other 
winged creatures. In studying the science of erostatics, 
consider the birds of the air. 
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Out of the Beaten Track III 


Recreation in Bird Study 


ANNA B. BADLAM 
(All rights reserved) 


1 ‘NHE following riddles were given as recreation for 
Friday afternoons. They were designed to test the 
child’s comprehension of some of the common facts 

connected with simple bird study. These facts had 
become known to the child through observation of the birds 
in the neighborhood, examination of the Audubon charts, 
familiar conversational lessons, or appropriate selections from 
the school reading books. 

The general description in each riddle formed the nucleus, 
later, for a board language lesson, when the same essential] 
ideas were transposed into prose. 

The tracing around bird outlines — such tracings being 
afterwards colored in crayons — gave added interest, and 
furnished a pleasing and profitable occupation for the “‘busy 
work”’ period. 

The reading of appropriate poems and bird legends, and 
the singing of rote songs gave fresh color and tone to the 
recreation period, and furnished whatever was desirable, 
from a literary standpoint, for the child’s benefit. 

The keen observation, quickened perception, and general 
information were but a few of the direct benefits and notice- 
able results of this simple departure from the usual daily 
program. 


Bird Riddles 


They hop about the city street — 

Almost beneath the horses’ feet — 

So glad are they to eat their fill 

Of oats, which at the noon hour spill, 

Where patient beasts — with drooping head — 

At some street curb from bags are fed; 

They hop about, they know no fear — 

Tho’ boys and girls come very near — 

These tiny feathered little’things 

Scarce ever care to spread their wings. 
(English sparrows) 


A feather vest of russet brown, 
A coat of brightest blue, 
A cap of blue upon his head — 
His wings are bright blue, too; 
You hear his cheery little note 
In early, early spring, 
Long, long before the other birds 
From south have taken wing. 
(Bluebird 


He hops about at early dawn 
You see him cross the garden lawn; 
Sometimes he flies to limb of tree 
And calls aloud quite lustily, 
“Cheer up! cheer up! Chee, chee! chee, chee! 
Some day ripe cherries here will be!” 
(Robin) 


‘‘Rap-a-tap-tap!”” He’s busy to-day, 
You’d think him a carpenter working away; 
He’s boring round holes in the bark of a tree, 
Busily, busily working is he; 
For, his sharp-pointed bill is as good as an awl, 
You can judge very well by the chips he lets fall. 
(Woodpecker) 


They look like fluffy yellow balls, 

They run whene’er their mother calls; 

Beneath her wings, so broad and wide, 

When danger’s near, they quickly hide. 
(Chickens) 
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In form it’s something like a boat, 

And on the water keeps afloat; 

It paddles here, it paddles there, 

It dives, but keeps its feet in air; 

It glides about from place to place 

And every movement’s full of grace, 

But, you should see it on the land! 

Its walk is anything but grand, 

For, off it waddles on its toes, 

Yet does the very best it knows. 
(Duk) 


He lives out in the woodland, 
Within a hollow tree, 
He stays at home in daytime, 
Because he cannot see; 
It matters not how dark the night, 
With his round starting eyes 
A foolish mouse, that strays about, 
He very quickly spies. 
(Owl) 


His coat is black as black can be, 

His piercing eyes afar can see; 

He sits upon a pine bough tall, 

And calls unto his comrades all 

To watch the farmer, as he sows 

The yellow corn in even rows; 

Then, when the farmer’s out of sight, 

His coal-black wings he spreads for flight, 

And pounces down to eat his share 

Of what was planted with such care. 
(Crow) 








e 


Scissors’ cutting 





A Rainy Day 


A mother robin sat on her nest in a cherry tree. A great 
black cloud was hiding the sun, and making all the earth 
dark. The little mother looked anxiously about, for she 
did not want her babies to get wet. 

Just then Father Robin came home and gave Mother 
Robin a big ripe cherry. Splash! went a great raindrop. 
What do you think Father Robin did? art 

He stood on the edge of the nest and spread his wings 
over Mother Robin until the storm was over. He didn’t 
mind the rain a bit himself. 
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Music 


I have decided that pupils should study their musi: lessons 
as well as others. 

I have much better results than when asking them to open 
their books and to sing an entirely strange exercise. I wonder 
how we teachers would enjoy it. Especially is this beneficial 
in written dictation work. They enjoy studying the lesson, 
the different keys, the time, the rests, etc. When it is time 
to sing they are ready to begin, and if written they close their 
books and at dictation write quickly and neatly in their music 
tablets. Then I have them open their books and check any 
mistakes. Those who made none are then allowed to sing 
the exercise from their own notes. My third grade enjoy their 
music lessons. If we teachers will imagine ourselves in the 
children’s place more we will have better results from our 
teaching. I have heard teachers say they could not get 
certain pupils to try to sing and that their school did not like 
to learn new songs. My pupils enjoy every lesson, no matter 
what, and are sorry when not allowed to sing because of a 
cold. FE. B. 


Reviews 

I thoroughly believe in reviews on Fridays, no matter how 
limited the time to cover the school course. I never get behind 
and derive better results by reviewing the week’s work. It 
is a great eye-opener to the teacher as to the results of the 
week’s teaching, is a relief from the strain of the week’s work 
both for the teacher and the pupils. I never give new work 
on Friday. We review in all studies and some of the work 
I have done neatly, arranged as in examination and “handed 
in.’ The children enjoy “Review Day” and it is a gocd 
practice against the regular examinations. They are thus 
trained how to arrange their papers and when examination 
time comes they are not excited, nervous, nor perplexed. 
Neither is the teacher worried in teaching how to arrange the 
work. Examination work in my grades is quiet and orderly 
and enjoyed by all. 

By reviewing on Friday we are not prostrated after the 
week’s work, but rather feel rested and the children at least 
go home feeling that they have accomplished something 
and are happy and tove their school and anxious to begin 
again on Monday. My pupils would rather be at school 
than at home any day, and send for work if kept out by a 
cold or something that way. 

E. B. 





“Say the Table” 

When “Say the 2 table,” gets monotonous, don’t say it. 
Get your liquid measures and can of water. The children 
see that 2 pints make 1 quart. Then ask, ‘‘How many pints 
in 2 quarts? in 6 quarts? in 12 quarts?” 

When, with ruler and yard-stick, they have proved that 
3 feet equals 1 yard, then, “‘ My 3-yard horse-reins are > feet 
long”’ is perhaps a bit more interesting than 3 X 3 = 

For the 4 table, use your dry measures. ‘‘When your father 
buys 3 bushels of potatoes, how many pecks does he buy?” 

The 5 table comes easy. But, for variety’s sake, one might 
ask “‘poor but proud” Jimmie how many nickels were paid 
for his fine, warm, quarter gloves. 

The 6 table may be connected with 4 dozen. 

For the 7 table make use of seven days in a week. 

Call their attention to this about the 8 table: The right-hand 
figures follow the order of counting backwards by twos, 
beginning with 8 (8, 16, 24, 32, 40, 48, 56, etc.) 

The 9 table is always a hard one, I’ve found that this 
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helps: From the start add 1 to the right-hand figure and take 


away one from the left-hand figure (9, 18, 27, 36, 45, etc.) 
This may not help many, but if it helps one or two it’s worth 
noticing. Then, too, the sum of the figures in the prcducts 
(with the exception of 99) is always 9. 

The ro table doesn’t require much drill, nor do we have to 
review the 11 table very much. With the 12 table we may 
make use of the dozen. : 


S. E. K. 


The ‘Culture Series’’ 


This series of talks on “ Modern Authors,” ought to be 
hailed with delight and assimilated by every teacher having 
access to Primary Epucation. “Pity ’tis ’tis true” that 
“school marms” are often sadly deficient when it comes to 
being well read or conversant with the topics of the day; 
thereby lacking that culture and refinement which we all, 
I hope, crave and which may be developed by contact with 
master minds. 

We do not wish it said of us that we can only 
which seems to be the verdict among outsiders. 

“Let us then be ‘up and doing,” so that when such promi- 
nent writers and novelists as Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Mrs. 
Edith Wharton, “Frances Hodgson Burnett,’ “May Sin- 
clair,” “Elizabeth Stuart Phelps” or “Margaret Deland” 
are spoken of we shall not be embarrassed, but “rise to the 
occasion,” contributing our share to the intellectual repartée 
of the salon. 

I believe I am voicing the sentiment of teachers all over 
the land when I say that I hope these talks will always find 
an abiding place between the covers of so representative an 
Educational Journal as PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


“talk shop,” 


M. W. S. 


A Number Review 


This is what I do for a number review. I draw some 
simple houses, trees, etc., extending clear across the front 
board, and beside each one write a problem. 

Then we goa journey, five or six standing by me at a time. 
When the first child misses, his name is placed by that land- 

mark, and the next one tries, from the first. If he can an- 
swer all the problems and reach the journey’s end, his name 
is on in colored crayon, and he may be excused from further 
number work for that day. It is considered a great honor 
I assure you. 

Other Fridays a circle with numbers around the outside 
and 5+ or 12— in the centre is a merry-go-round, and we 
try to see who can “ride” upon it by answering as I point, 
“5 + 3 = 8,” or “12 — Io = 2,” etc. When he has an- 
swered “all around, he may “drive the pony” (point to the 
numbers) until someone else rides clear around, when he 
becomes driver. Numbers placed a little away are “rings” 
to be caught as we go by. 

This is good drill on combinations in number, great fun, 
and very little trouble to prepare. 

ie A 


An Incentive 


An incentive in writing is to make a beautiful B for Bessie 
and Ben, and let Bessie go and see how many made her a 
nice one on her side of the room, while Ben reports for his 
side. There is great emulation, and not of a’ harmful sort 


either. 
Cc. L. W. 
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May 1908 
In the Month of Birds 


M. M. GRANT 


‘ was May, the ‘Moon of Leaves” and the Month of 

| Birds. The little boys and girls in Miss - Russell’s 

rimary room were interested in leaves and birds, for 

vas it not just the most beautiful May-time ‘ever’? 

and iadn’t they been watching for the birds to come back 
from the Southland for “‘ever so long”? 

The entries on Miss Russell’s pretty bird calendar showed 
that already a great many of the birds had arrived, and the 
children had been having the most delightful reading and 
language lessons, as well as number work about the little 
“friends in feathers.” 

Miss Russell’s room was always interesting. She did not 
leave things up from month to month to become soiled, and 
for people to tire of — no, indeed! — the special teachers and 
the visitors always found something new when they came into 
her room — new pictures on the boards, new cuttings, new 
weavings, drawings, and clay models. This month there was 
on the blackboard a pretty calendar surrounded by flying 
birds, and above it was written: 


All the birds and bees are singing, 
All the lily bells are ringing — 
What is this the birdies say? 

It is lovely May. 


The paper cuttings on the dark curtains were of birds — 
flying, standing, or poised on the edge of a nest — of pretty 
nests cut from grayish or brown paper, in which were pasted 
cuttings of the blue-green robin’s eggs, the speckled eggs of 
the sparrow and others. 

On the shelf was the collection of old nests which had been 
found by the children from time to time, all different, and 
so neatly and wonderfully made by the busy little birds. 

Then there were grass, raffia, and excelsior nests made by 
the children in strong contrast to the real bird’s nests. 

Along the chalk tray stood a row of dainty ‘“‘sun-bonnet 
babies,” of every color in the spectrum, making a gay little 
piece of the rainbow in the room. 

The drawings were of violets, buttercups, dandelions, blue- 
birds, brown thrushes, robins, orioles and sparrows, besides 
many whose names were known only to the small artist whose 
chubby fingers had fashioned them so smearily and with such 

ains. 

" There were quotations on the board at the side of the’room, 
such as: 


There’s a merry brown thrush sitting up in the tree, 
He’s singing to me — he’s singing to me, 
And what does he say, little girl, little boy? 

“Oh, the world’s running over with joy!”—Sel. 


Every flutter of the wing 

Every note of song we sing, 

Every murmur, every tone 

Is of love and love alone! — Longfellow 


The robin and the bluebird piping loud, 
Fill all the blossoming orchards with their glee. 
— Longfellow 


The children read these quotations, talked about them, 
copied them, and learned to spell the words they contained. 

One day Miss Russell gave out tiny patterns of birds with 
outspread wings, not more than an inch and a half wide at 
the widest. Then she distributed sheets of glossy black 
paper, on the white backs of which the children traced the 
pattern and cut it out. ‘‘While you are busy, boys and girls, 
I will be busy, too,” said she, as she took from the cupboard 
a large oblong of stiff yellow bristol board. 

On this she printed in large distinct capitals, “‘Bird Day.” 
When the children had cut out their little blackbirds, she 
called them forward, row by row, and let them paste their 
birds to the outline of the letters on the bristol board. 

When it was finished, she held it aloft, and the delighted 
children read, “Bird Day,” while one little boy said joyously, 
“Why our birds make Bird Day!” 

-“Are we going to have a really, truly Bird Day, Miss 
Russell?” asked little Elva 
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“Yes, and I am going to let you find out for yourselves 
when it is to be,” said Miss Russell, and so saying she went 
“to the calendar and over the date of May twenty-second she 
made a little brown bird. 

It was the afternoon of May twenty-second, and after recess 
the boys and girls sat up expectantly. There were several 
visitors, too, for people liked to visit Miss Russell’s room. 

The children sang: 


I love the merry, merry spring 
For what it brings to me, 
The air so sweet, the sky so blue, 
And the green on grass and tree.—Sel. 


The little birds come back again, 
And gaily do they sing, 

O I love nothing half so well 
As the merry, merry spring. —Sel. 


Susan and Karl spoke a piece together: 


The woods are full of pretty notes, 
In May-time, sweet May-time. 

They come from many feathered throats, 
In May-time, sweet May-time. 

The clear tones echo in the air, 

They seem to rise from everywhere, 

The woods are full of echoes there, 
In May-time, sweet May-time. 


The singing birds are here again, 
In May-time, sweet May-time. 
And everyone is happy then, 
In May-time, sweet May-time. 
Hark to the merry feathered friends, 
In bushes low — on branch that bends, 
Whose happy song a gladness lends 
To May-time. sweet May-time. 


The previous talks and language lessons about birds had 
been quite general, almost every well known bird having been 
mentioned at one time or another, so Miss Russell wrote out a 
few riddles. These she wrote plainly on slips of paper, and 
gave them out to certain boys and girls who could read them 
loudly and intelligently. Then all the rest of the children 
(and the visitors) “guessed the answers.” Here are the 
riddles: 


A flash of sky on the wing. 
(Bluebird) 


Cooing in the barn lofts, 
Pouting sometimes, too, 
Sleek and glossy feathers 
White and brown and blue. 
(Pigeon) 


An English bird — not very clean, 
Oft taking his bath in the dust is seen. 
(Sparrow) 


Red-breast, red-breast, herald of the spring, 
“‘Cheer-up cheer-up”’ — let us hear you sing. 
(Robin) 


In a golden cage lives this pretty bird, 
And his voice giveth pleasure whenever it’s heard. 
(Canary) 


A robber of corn-fields, bold and black, 
With shining feather on glossy back. 
(Crow) 


It mews like a cat and has feathers thick, 
A handsome bird, now guess it quick! 
(Cat-bird) 


A dainty, tiny, jeweled bird, 
When it flies, a buzzing sound is heard. 
(Humming-bird) 


“The Ten Birdies,” and five little girls and five little boys 
marched to the front, and stood alternately, a boy and a girl, 
etc. They sang (this can be recited_just_as well): 
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Ten little birdies on a maple tree, 
Chip-a, chip-a, chip-a, chip-a chee, 
One little birdie wished the world to see 
And away and away flew he. 
(At the last line, the litile girl on the end spreads her arms out 
and fluttering them up and down, dances lightly to her seat) 


Nine little birdies on the branch so high, 
Chip-a, chip-a chip-a, chip-a chee, 
One little bird looked at the far blue sky, 
And away and away flew he. 
(A boy flies to his seat) 


Eight little birdies on the maple sat, 
Chip-a, chip-a, chip-a, chip-a chee, 
One spied a cherry tree, now, just think of that! 
And away and away flew he. 
(Second girl flies away) 


Seven little birdies now the maple bore, 
Chip-a, chip-a, chip-a, chip-a chee, 
One saw a friend he used to know before, 
And away and away flew he. 
(Boy flies away) 


Six little birdies gazed with eyes so bright, 
Chip-a, chip-a, chip-a, chip-a chee, 
One saw a cat and it gave him such a fright, 
That away and away flew he. 
(Girl flies away) 


Five little birdies on the branch so brown, 
Chip-a, chip-a, chip-a, chip-a chee, 
One little birdie slipped and he fell down, 
So away and away flew he. 
(Boy flies away) 


Four little birdies looking at the ground, 
Chip-a, chip-a, chip-a, chip-a chee, 
One heard a honey bee make a buzzing sound, 
And away and away flew he. 
(Girl flies away) 


Three little birdies, now what do you think? 
Chip-a, chip-a, chip-a, chip-a chee, 
One little birdie had to get a drink, 
And away and away flew he. 
(Boy flies away) 
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Two little birdies now began to sing, 
Chip-a, chip-a, chip-a, chip-a chee, 
One little birdie flapped his little wing, 
And away and away flew he. 
(Girl flies away) 


One little birdie now left all alone, 
Chip-a, chip-a, chip-a, chip-a chee, 
Thought he would go and sit upon a stone, 
And away and away flew he. 


(Boy flies away) 


The exercises closed with the “‘Sparrow’s Party”: 


The sparrow gave a party gay, 

Over the hills and far away, 

He asked Jenny Wren and sweet Sky Lark, 
Who sang away till it grew dark. 


The wood-pecker came with his ‘‘ Tap-tap-tap,” 
The blue-jay, too, with crested cap, 
The robin in his vest of red, 

“‘Cheer-up, cheer-up,”’ was what he said. 


The humming-bird with his ‘“‘hum-hum-hum,” 
He really was the last to come, 

And truly the very last to go 

Was that bold bad robber, Mr. Crow. 


The party over, all agreed, 

They’d had a splendid time indeed, 

So they trilled and chirped a merry lay, 
Over the hills and far away. 


A Small Vocabulary 


If at the close of each day the teacher could make a list of 
the different words he or she had used since morning, the 
poverty of the vocabulary would be striking. A few words 
were forced to do very much more than their-share’in"express- 
ing thoughts. A full and rich vocabulary",can be acquired 
only by reading constantly great books. The teacher who 
has not at command“a large and varied number of strong 
words is not likely to stimulate children to high achievements 
in the art of expression. — Western School Journal 
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He Who Runs May Read _ III 


CAROLINE HAGAR 


(School-room same as before. Teachers seated. Miss Bragdon 
standing by the chart.) 

Miss Bragdon Yesterday we told the squirrel story, then 
the children learned the rhyme, next we dramatized the story.* 
After dramatizing the story the teacher writes the complete 
rhyme on the board as the children repeat it: 


“Little squirrel, run around, 
Look for acorns on the ground.” 


The pupils look at the board while they repeat the rhyme. 
As they repeat this, the teacher points out, that is, measures 
off, each word, thus: 


“Little squirrel, run around, 
Se eS 
Look for acorns on the ground.” 
ws ow SS eS” 


The pointers, cards or the hands may be used to indicate 
just the limits of each word. 

Then individual children may point out the words while 
the others repeat them. ‘The teacher now says, “‘All point 
to little, to run, around, to squirrel,” etc. The pupils point 
with the fore-finger to each word, following the direction of 
the teacher and pronouncing the word as they point. The 
teacher then calls any word in the rhyme and requires the pupil 
to point to it. After the children can do this well the teacher 
writes the words of the rhyme on the board in any order, 
the pupils giving the words as written. When a pupil does 
not recognize a word he should find it in the rhyme. If neces- 
sary, he should read the rhyme from the beginning till he finds 
the required word. ‘Teachers must not tell the child a word he 
has had, or has any means of finding out for himself. Pupils 
should be trained to turn at once to the rhyme instead of the 
teacher, when they cannot recall a word. This gives a child 
at once a measure of independence in his reading, it enables 
and encourages him to make use of what he already knows 
in learning more, a most important habit —a habit that 


*From “ Learning to Read.” A Manual for Teachers. By Spaulding & Bryce. 
Used by permission of the publishers, Messrs. Newson & Co., New York. 


grows stronger day by day and helps the child not only in 
reading but in all things —a habit which gives him a spirit 
of self-help and self-reliance in all his work. To accomplish 
this result, I will repeat once more he must noé be told a 
word which he does not recognize, as will frequently happen. 
He must go back to the rhyme, repeating and pointing, word 
by word, until he comes to the word which he-did not recognize 
in the reading. His oral memory of the rhyme enables him 
to name the word at once. 

Miss Barnes. I don’t quite understand how the child does 
this. 

Miss Bragdon ‘To illustrate, suppose a teacher writes 
“squirrel” on the board, the child hesitates in naming it. 
The teacher says, “‘Take the pointer and read the rhyme, 
pointing to each word as you read until you come to a word 
that looks just like this. Look first at this word (squirrel) 
and then at the word in the rhyme.” Child takes the pointer 
and reads, “Little squirrel — Squirrel.” The teacher asks, 
“What is the word?” Child says, “Squirrel.” Again 
teacher writes ‘‘acorn,” child hesitates, takes pointer and 
repeats the rhyme until he comes to the word, “acorns,” 
when he says, “acorns,” and points to the word at which he 
hesitated. 

Miss Barnes Thank you, I understand now; but wouldn’t 
it be quicker and easier for the teacher to tell him the word ? 

Miss Bragdon Yes, but that is not the right way, however, 
nor the most profitable way in the long run; and it must not 
be followed. The child must find out the word for himself 
from the rhyme. Of course he will need help at first in doing 
this which, altogether, will make it seem a slow process of 
arriving at a simple result. But it is a process that pays richly 
in the end. Pupils soon acquire the habit of depending on 
themselves, of finding out their own words without recourse 
to the teacher. This habit established at the outset will 
prove of untold value later when we come to the use of phonics. 
The formation of it is dwelt upon here and continually because 
it is one of the secrets of the success of the Aldine method. 

After this drill the teacher takes sight word cards. Each 
card contains a word both in script and print, both forms on 
the same side of the card, one form directly under the other. 
This does not confuse the child and he learns to recognize 
either form with equal readiness. A great variety of drills 
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can be given from these cards, and a constant review of all 
words learned in rhymes may be kept up. 

I. Drill — Teacher holds pack of cards in front of her 
and takes one after another from the back of the pack and 
places it in front. As the teacher does this the pupils give 
each word individually or in concert. 
~ I. Drill — The cards are spread out right side up, and so 
that each is visible on the crayon shelf under the rhyme, which 
should be written low on the board in reach of the children. 
Each child in turn chooses a card and matches it to the word 
in the rhyme, naming the word as he does so. 

IiI. Drill — Part of the class stand, each holding up a 
card. The teacher writes a word on the board’ and the 
children who have no cards look along the line of cards held 
by the children in front and see who can find the card con- 
taining the word written on the board. The child who first 
finds it places it under the word on the board written by the 
teacher and pronounces it. This child then holds the card 
while the one who first held it joins the rest of the class 
without cards and the game goes on. This work must be 
rapid or the best results are lost and much time wasted. 

IV. Drill — One child covers his eyes while the teacher 
holds up one card for the children to see, then hides it in the 
pack. The child then uncovers his eyes and asks the class, 


as the teacher shows cards from the pack, “‘Is it litile?’’ Class 
answers, “‘No, it is not Jitile.” ‘‘Is it squirrel?” ‘No, it is 
not squirrel.” “Is it around?” “Yes, it is around.” “Ifa 


child miscalls a word, for instance, calling ground, around, 
the class says, ‘‘That is mot around,” and the child takes the 
card from the teacher and proceeds to hunt up the word in 
the rhyme while the game goes on without waiting for him 
to find the word. When he does so, he returns the card to 
the teacher, telling her the word and matching it to the word 
in the rhyme as he does so. 

Teacher 1 should think the children would enjoy this 
work and think it play. 

Miss Bragdon Indeed they do, and there is such a variety 
in this method that the teacher enjoys it as much as the 
children, and both are interested all the time. Teaching and 
learning are both a pleasure, not a hard grind. 

Now the dearest little pictures adorn the pages of the Aldine 
chart and books, but adornment is not the real function which 
these pictures are intended to serve. They are an integral 
part of the material and method and should be so used. 
They tell the child the pith of the story which the teacher 
tells, introducing the rhyme, or they tell what the child is to 
read from the text. They attract and hold the child’s atten- 
tion; they arouse his interest and enthusiasm; they stimulate 
and direct his thought. 

You must not, as teachers, look upon the attraction of the 
picture as a distraction. You must not grudge the time and 
attention the child is disposed to give to the picture, as though 
it were time stolen from the study of the text. You must not 
constantly be repressing the child’s interest in the picture, 
pulling him forcibly away from it to a study of the text. 
You would not think of trying to make the child read while 
you were telling him your interesting story preparatory to 
his reading. You would not think of giving him only a little 
interesting bit of your story and then forcing his attention 
away to the reading. You tell your story through to the end 
and seek to enlist the child’s undivided attention and interest 
for the story. Pursue the same course with the picture. 
Let the child abandon himself to it, study it yourself and 
enjoy it with him; stimulate his interest and enthusiasm; 
direct his observation and thought by questions and sugges- 
tions, so help the child grasp the story, not merely to see the 
separate objects and colors, which the picture contains. 
The teacher asks questions which the children answer. 
‘What are the squirrels doing in the picture? What kind of 
atreeisthis? Howdoyouknow? Do squirrels carry acorns 
in baskets? Where is squirrel Frisk? What is he doing? 

Has he gathered any nuts? Why not? Doesn’t he know 
that winter is coming? What did he say to the people who 
told him winter was coming? Who almost blew him from 
his branch? Where is the wind in the picture? What did 
the wind say to Frisk? Did Frisk gather any nuts? Do you 
think the wind blew some acorns from the tree for Frisk? 
Where did Frisk hide his acorns?’ 
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After the children have enjoyed the picture and talked 
freely about it, thus learning to express themselves besides 
becoming still more interested in the story, the teacher 
writes on the board: 


“Little squirrel, run — 
Run around, little squirrel. 
Run on the ground. 
Run around on the ground. 
Run for acorns, little squirrel. 
Little squirrel, run around. 
Look for acorns.” 


Also various other sentences which bring in not only the words 
in this new rhyme, but the words used in preceding rhymes, 
These sentences are all given on the chart, also in the manual. 

The teacher writes one sentence at a time. When that is 
read the next sentence is written, and so on. After all are 
written they are re-read as many times as desired. The pupil 
should first study the sentence until he knows it, then read it 
aloud, smoothly and expressively. If the pupil does not recog- 
nize a word he should turn at once to the rhyme and read from 
the beginning until he finds this word. As the rhymes are 
learned, they must be kept before the children for reference. 
They may be so kept on the blackboard, or better, to save 
blackboard space, hung about the room on charts within 
easy reach of the children. None should be removed until 
every child knows every word in it so thoroughly that there 
will be no possible occasion for referring to it. For the first 
few rhymes the teacher should direct this search for the un- 
known word, but gradually the pupil must learn to find out 
the word for himself. As rapidly and as fully as possible, 
children should be made self-directive. If the children show 
any tendency to pause between words that belong together, 
to read jerkily or with hesitation, the teacher may overcome 
this by writing short phrases and sentences taken from 
rhymes already learned, for example: - 


*“Come away. 
Come and play. 
Little squirrel 
Run around. 
Look for acorns 
On the ground. 
Look on the ground.” 


When a child pronounces each word by itself as though it had 
no connection with any other word, often with a long pause 
between successive words, or else calls the words rapidly 
enough but in a jerky manner, he is usually reading only 
unconnected ideas. His mind fails to grasp the several ideas 
into one complete thought, and his failure to think the ideas 
together is due to his failure to read the words together into a 
connected whole. 

The habit is sometimes formed by requiring or allowing 
children to read aloud matter rather difficult for them without 
first having read it to themselves. It requires so much atten- 
tion and effort to master each word as they come to it, that 
none is left for the mastery of the thought as a whole. 

To prevent the formation of this habit is easy; to overcome 
it, when once it is well established, is difficult. To prevent 
and cure this habit the teacher must not forget that back of 
the sentence is a thought, just as back of each word is an idea. 
While she makes sure that the child understands the idea, 
she must also make sure that he forms and grasps the thought. 
Used as directed, the rhymes give the pupils the right start. 
Through them he gets the thought made up of ideas; by means 
of them he expresses that thought through sentences composed 
of words. The pupil should be aided by questions which 
direct his attention to the thought and by readings which 
bring out the thought. Get the child to think the thought 
and he will express it in his reading; get him to read the 
words as they should be read and he will grasp the thought. 
In the Aldine manual are various phrase drills described, 
and suggestions given to overcoming any tendency to word by 
word reading. 

To-morrow, when I will take up seat work, I will show you 
still other ways in which the rhyme is a help to the child and 
also a great help to the teacher, as it enables the pupils to 
work independently, giving her time for other work. 
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ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 
“When April steps aside for May” 


wonder if you are as delighted as I to come upon the 
| origin of some little rhyme or saying that is so familiar 
io us that we never thought, even, whether it had an 
origin or not. If you are, perhaps you will be inter- 
este in the little story upon which I stumbled ‘the other 
day, and upon which, no doubt, the jingle of Little Bo-Peep 
is based. The children will appreciate the story in a modi- 
fied form. As to the time and place of telling the story to 
my little pupils, I was particularly fortunate, for we had 
taken a little after-school ramble, and were resting under 
some trees stringing daisy chains, when what should come 
slowly nibbling grass but a half-dozen sheep, and I im- 
mediately told the following story, but in a child-story way. 
In brief, then, I believe this to be the true story of “ Little 
Bo-Peep”: 


It seems that nearly one hundred and fifty years ago, a 
gentleman was traveling in England. One night on his 
journey he stopped at a little inn. For supper he had placed 
before him some delicious mutton. While talking about 
and praising the meat, the inn-keeper told his guest this story: 

“Two gentlemen each owned hundreds of sheep. The 
sheep were beautiful animals, having short legs and such long 
heavy tails that the latter dragged on the ground as they 
walked. These sheep were divided into flocks, and these 
flocks were in charge of shepherds who hired boys and girls 
to care for the sheep. The two gentlemen were always in 
trouble because of the shepherds, who spent a great deal of 
time fighting as to whose sheep were the finer, whether a sheep 
found straying belonged to one or the other, about the exact 
place of dividing lines of the pastures, etc. 

“Now it chanced that one day a pretty little maiden, who 
had charge of some half-hundred sheep, while resting under 
the shade of a tree, fell fast asleep, and the sheep, one by one, 
wandered out of their own and into the pasture of the other 
shepherd. What a chance! The other shepherd couldn’t 
resist, so he cut off all of their tails and then sent them. back 
tailless. After a time the maiden awoke, and found to her 
great distress and grief, her fifty beautiful sheep, but alas! 
not one had a tail. 

“A kind friend, on being told of the event, made the other 
shepherd, whose men had cut off the tails, take back the tail- 
less sheep and send other sheep in their places.” 

The little poem was used at first, not as a nursery rhyme, 
but as'a fashionable song. The words have been changed 
somewhat. 

+ 


Marble-time is trouble-time. Hand in hand they always 
come together, and the yard is full of players before school 
and at recess. If marbles only ended there! But no, there 
are dirty hands, marble quarrels to settle and dropping 
marbles upon the school-room floor. There abideth, then, 


these three, but the greatest of these is marble dropping.’ 


Marble dropping the exasperating! Marble dropping the 
nerve wearing! Why, there aren’t words to express the 
annoyance it causes us. Dirty hands are easily washed, 
marble quarrels may be overlooked with scorn, but the tap, 
tap, tapping, and the drip, drip, dropping of the innocent 
marbles we have always with us. We made a new rule, and 
alas! alas! for the boy who dropped a marble. A part of a 
table was set apart for these treacherous little bits of stone, 
and every boy was expected to deposit his treasures in the 
school-box covers placed there for that purpose. Woe unto 
him whose marbles dropped after the rule was made, for the 
rule stated that all marbles dropping on the floor were sup- 
posed to be presents to me. 

You should have seen my collection; for my heart was as 
hard as the marbles themselves. -Agates of all colors of the 
rainbow, from palest rose to deepest violet. As for marbles, 
I had a collection which made me the envy of the whole 
school. And to add insult to injury, I would say, when an 
especially nice one swelled the collection, “‘What a fine game 
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I can have some day all by myself, can’t 1?” and the laughing 
eyes told me they understood that I was sorry, but it couldn’t 
be helped. 

Now John sat in the front seat, he of the tender heart and 
loving touch, and whenever a particularly nice agate or 
marble fell to my lot, he alone of all the school looked unhappy 
for the others. One day, I espied on his desk five great 
beauties, works of art, every one of them, for there is art even 
in agate making, you know. 

“Look out, John, better put them on the table. You know 
I’m just waiting for one of those big fellows,” I said. Slowly 
did little loving-hearted John come to the desk, and with 
trembling fingers lay the whole five before me. 

“You can have your choice now, without waiting for them 
to drop, if you want one,”’ he said. 

I couldn’t wound him by refusing, but picked out a vari- 
colored one and packed it carefully among my treasures, 
there to remain forever. 

And, well, that night Justice and Mercy kissed and were 
friends, and the next day all of the treasures were restored to 
their owners. How did I get around it? Why, the marbles 


were mine, you see, and J had the right to dispose of them, 
so I did. 


How to,Make a. Hen-coop 


Take an oblong piece of paper and fold it in the middle, like 
illustration, for sides of coop. Next draw triangle, having 
lengths of sides coincide, and draw laps. Rule bars across 
and cut spaces between. Make two of these triangles for 
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ends of coop. The illustration, for dimensions, as follows: 
Paper, 6 inches by 3 inches; base of triangle, 34 inches; sides, 
of course, 3 inches; 4 bars across front at equal distances apart 
Laps on each side of triangle to be pasted as shown. 

A. M. C. 
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“Individual Cups’ 

In our school, in each room, each child is allowed the 

privilege of going to the sink for water, at stated periods — 

provided he has his own mug, not transferable or loanable. 

This mug he keeps in his desk. It is an interesting sight to 

see the line standing, each child awaiting his or her turn, 
holding the mug. — Miss B., Dorchester, Mass. 


“Woman — tender-hearted woman — demands each year 
the sacrifice of 200,000,000 birds to furnish ornaments for 
her headgear.” 
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Recitation 


High in the Pine Tree 
A young turtle dove 
Built a little nest 
To please his little love. 
In the dark shady branches 
Of the high pine tree 
How happy were the doves 
In their little nursery. 


The young turtle doves 

Never quarreled in their nest; 
They loved each other dearly, 

But they loved their mother best 

“Coo,” said the little doves, 

And “Coo,” said she; 
And they all lived so happy 

In their little nursery.—Sel. 





Birds Dress Their Own Wounds 


There are not a few birds that possess a knowledge of the 
principles of surgery that is not far from supernatural. The 
woodcock, the partridge, and some other birds are able to 
dress their wounds with considerable skill. A French natu- 
ralist says that on several occasions he has killed woodcocks 
that were, when shot, convalescing from wounds previously 
received. In every instance he found the old injury neatly 
dressed with down plucked from the stem of feathers and 
skilfully arranged over the wound, evidently by the long beak 
of the bird. In some instances a solid plaster was thus formed 
and in others ligatures had been applied to wounded or broken 
limbs. 

One day he killed a bird that evidently had been severely 
wounded at some recent period. The wound was covered 
and protected by a sort of network of feathers which had 
been plucked by the bird from its own body and so arranged 
as to form a plaster completely covering and protecting the 
wounded surface. It had evidently acted as hemostatic in 
the first place and subsequently as a shield covering the 
wound. The feathers were fairly netted together, passing 
alternately under and above each other and forming a textile 
fabric of great protective power. 

Birds are often found whose limbs have been broken by 
shot with the fractured ends neatly joined and ligated. 
M. Dumonteil tells of a woodcock that had been shot by a 
sportsman on the afternoon of a certain day. After a long 
search the bird was given up, but it was discovered the next 
morning by an accident. In the meantime, the wounded 
legs were found to be neatly ligated, an exquisitely neat 
bandage having been placed around each limb. The poor 
bird, however, had, in dressing its wound, entangled its beak 
with some long, soft feathers, and had it not been discovered, 
it would have died of starvation. — Newspaper 





A Good Opportunity 


Five hundred or more American school teachers may 
visit England, Scotland, Ireland, and the continent of Europe 
next autumn for inspection of schools and methods of teaching 
in vogue there. The National Civic Federation has com- 
pleted arrangements for the expedition. The expedition 
will be confined to schools of secondary and elementary 
grades, manual and industrial training schools, and to in- 
stitutions for the training of teachers. The teachers will be 
selected from those engaged in similar work in the United 
States. Invitations are about to be sent by the National 
Civic Federation to Boards of Education, school superin- 
tendents and principals throughout the country to make 
appointments of teachers to participate in the trip. 

The formation of the expedition will be under the super- 
vision of an advisory committee of which Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia University, is chairman. 


— Exchange 
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Gardens for City Schools 


What can be done with a small garden connected with a 
school of 1500 children in a city? 

Such a proposition was recently given me. The garden 
was inspected and found to be fifty feet long and about ten 
feet wide on either side of the stone walk. The soil was 
good but shallow, with perhaps four to eight hours’ sun on 
clear days. A volunteer crop of much maligned plants, 
commonly called weeds, had taken it upon themselves to 
accompany some manure to the garden and had already 
started up a fine growth. In a few square feet were found 
burdock, yellowdock, plantain, dandelion, several wild grasses, 
wild strawberry and chickweed. So the first suggestion was 
a wild plant section where these friends should have first 
chance. The farmer seriously objects to the many weeds, 
which often come to his fields with the manure; in this garden, 
instead of being obnoxious, they are just what is wanted for 
nature study. 

Among the wild plants suggested to be added are Jack-in- 
the pulpit, mullein, tansy, wild carrot, caraway, butter-and- 
eggs, milkweed, purslane, Indian pipe, wild geranium, butter- 
cup, white daisy, hepatica, dog-tooth violet, Dutchman’s 
breeches, etc., to be brought in from time to time from trips 
afield. Next to these some tame plants of economic import- 
ance; a single row each of grain, rye, wheat, barley, oats, 
buckwheat; a few easily grown vegetables like beets, lettuce, 
radish and peas. A hundred square feet left to the kinder- 
garten class was only slightly encroached on for a dozen sun- 
flowers along the wall. All of this to be on one side of the 
centre path; the opposite side to be given up to flowers, 
perennial and annual. At the wall, ivy, morning-glory, 
scarlet-runner, and other vines; at the shady end, lily-of-the- 
valley and star-of-Bethlehem; at the sunniest end, roses. 
Hyacinths were already blooming beautifully from bulbs set 
the previous fall. The path may be bordered by a narrow 
matted row of low growing flowers like dandelions, sweet 
alyssum, pansies, portulacca, heliotrope, etc. 

Once the garden is well started, children and teachers will 
think of it when they find plants growing wild under condi- 
tions similar to those of their garden and will bring specimens 
to try there. Where there is but little sun in the garden, 
woodland conditions can be imitated; where there is much 
sun, bring plants from the open field; where the ground is 
shallow, only attempt shallow rooted plants. Horse manure 
from the street sweepings can be easily obtained to keep the 
soil rich, and can be added from time to time through the 
late fall and winter, but not after spring begins. There should 
be one person to have general supervision of the garden, with 
an ideal to be worked up to. Often the janitor will become, 
or is already, enthusiastic and able to care for it. Such a man 
must be restrained a little so as to remember that it is the 
school’s garden, or he will grow only what pleases him. 
Among the older boys or girls there will always be plenty to 
do the little necessary work if it is divided among them 
properly and they are guided while doing it. Nature study 
classes should keep records of the plants tried in the garden, 


_ noting the successes and failures, so that the work will be 


progressive and gradually there will be more successes than 
failures. Let the “Why” of what goes on in the different 
ways plants grow remain quiescent until the “How” is 
slightly mastered. When the garden is filled with successfully 
growing things will be time for the “ Whys” to come up for 
study. If we cannot take the whole school to the fields, we 
can bring many of the field plants to the garden. Efforts 
should not be wasted on plants which demand “just so” 
conditions. Bring and make love to such as have to battle 
for existence in the fields or woods for many generations. 
Relieve them of the fierce competition and they will reward 
you with marvelous growth. Teachers who hesitate from 
lack of knowledge to conduct such a garden, will find the 
head gardeners in our parks usually very willing to give 
desired information of plants and their habits of growth. 
Among the parents of children in the schools are many florists 
who will gladly give helpful suggestions. Often some of the 


teachers have the necessary knowledge to take charge of the 
garden. ‘ 
— Henry Griscom Parsons in Nature Study Review 
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From the Primary Schools of Haverhill, Mass. 


GrorGE E. Gay, Superintendent 


Phonic Helps 


C sounds like s before e, 7, or y. 
C sounds like k before any other letter except e, 7, or y. 
k 





s 

dance except cottage cup 

cell place called cat 

celery pace could come 

city cellar canoe came 

prince saucy cap carry 
IRENE (9 years) 


Busy work = 
Eva (7 years) 





(From a picture) 


Come little pig. 

I have a carrot for you. 

It grew in my garden. 

You will like it. 
MARGARET (6 years) 


Spelling 


product 
quotient 
difference 
clever 
noble 
dream 
scatter 
mist 
JosEPH (8 years) 





COm an Fw N 


Freehand cutting 
Henry (6 years) 





The Story of a Penny 


Tama Penny. Children take me to the store to buy candy 
with. Little boys take me Sunday School and put me in 
the bank, I am made in a factory. Children take me to 
school to buy candy with. When children hold me in their 
hands I keep warm. The clerk gives people a dollar bill 
for one hundred like me. I like little children who keep me 
warm. I am made of copper. My sister is not like me she 
isa Nickle. My brother isa Dime. My mother is a quarter. 

GLADYS (9 years) 





Dictation 


See my Teddy Bear. He keeps very still in school. He 
can not read or write but he can sit up. 
“Are you tired Teddy? Do you want to go home.” 
Dororuy (8 years) 





ANTHONY 


Wood, would — Not, knot 


Do not tie the knot too hard. 
‘‘George, please bring the wood,” said Mrs. Carey. 
What beautiful wood mahogany is! 
Can you tie a storng knot? 
Mary would like the scissors. 
GERTRUDE (8 years) 








EDWARD 





dupsnientteren htiraemcti 


superintendent arithmetic 
rendif ceerevi 
friend receive 


nottenati 
attention 
Leroy (9 years) 








Freehand cutting 


ANNIE (9 years) 


Letter 
Dear papa. 

Pleas send me up my hachet if you*are going to, becos I 
want to have it to-night if I dont have it I wont get my hen 
till winter then we will have to put the hen in the selere and 
pleas bring home som hen-food and a pale to put the food 
in-to and I will nead some lombr. 

Your dear little son, 

Dwicut (6 years) 











GNA ditt ALVIOMWW AAOQUA 
Ltt LOW tar 


Freehand cutting and pasting 
AMELIA (8 years) 
Then folds and 


YW 


U/t Qu 


Pupil marks around hexagon. Cuts hexagon. 
cuts as directed. Afterwards paste on blue paper. 





Work I Do Out of School 


I wash dishes and wipe them, I clear off the table and set 
it for my aunt. 
I sometimes go to the store, I dust up stairs and down, 
some Saturdays. 
I went on Park St. to catch an ice cart for Mrs. Kimball 
and she offered me five cents but I did not take it. 
MILDRED (9 years) 








Paper ruled in squares, certain squares colored to design and then cut 
ADELBERT (8 years) 





Spelling 
“Ring happy bells across the snow 
The year is going, let him go.” 
‘Speak not evil of one another.” 
The Bible teaches kindness. 
Children’s singing delights me. 
EMILY (9 years) 








Freehand cutting 





If I Had My Own Way 


I would buy a gun and would shoot bears. 


I would buy a toy automobile and ride in it all the time. 
I would not go to school at all. I would play all the time. 


I would eat my dinners in a restaurant. 
MALCOLM (9 years) 
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Original Sentence: 


I sent a letter. 

I have a cent in my bank. 

The scent of the pink is 
sweet. 

He sees me in the garden. 

The cat will seize the rat. 

I ate my dinner. 

I have eight apples. 

The man went to the fore. 

I have four books. 


Reproduction 


Joseph was sitting in the 
car A lady was standing 
right in front of him As 
soon as he saw the lady with- 
out any seat he got up and 
oo yave the lady his So the 
Rosert (6 years) faly called him a little gen- 
Picture furnished to child in tjeman 


The child 
IRENE (7 years) 


Abbreviations, Contractions and Spelling 


Massachusetts Mass. United States U. S. 
Reverend Rev. Avenue Ave. 


do not don’t does not doesn’t: 
would not wouldn’t are not are n’t 


Sunday Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 


Saturday 


WILLIAM (9 years) 








Freehand cutting 
ANDREW 





Agoonack 

Agoonack was a little Esquimau girl who lived in the 
Northland. Her socks were 
made of bird skin. Her shoes 
were made of sealskin. And 
her trousers and jumper and 
hood were made of bear skin. 

Her present was a sled and 
when she is older she will drive 
her dog in her sled. 

Her day and night are six 
months long. 

I should like to be Agoonack for two days. 

Brooks (8 years) 








er 
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Advance Words, Review Sentences This is Dora. 


She is helping mamma. 
hunter brought woolen - Dora iS pallies the 
cloth cotton peacock doughnuts in the kettle. 
turkey feather spread Wouldn’t you like one 

shape 


to eat? 


“The great fishes eat up the little ones.” FRANCES (6 years) 


‘Make haste slowly but surely.” 
GLADys (8 years) 





I have no candy to sell. 
I know how to write 
letters. 
The sky is blue. 
The wind blew yesterday. 
My mother bought me a 
Dora ‘dipping, doughnuts ~ new sailor suit. 

Hectograph outline, filled in with col. 1 knew that before you. 


ored pencils, used in connection with I write with my right 
language work hand. 





LENA (8 years) 





The Use of Correct Word Forms 





Singular Pos. Sing. Plural 

boy boy’s boys 
} fox fox’s foxes 
bird bird’s birds 


Boys like to play many games. 
That boy’s ball is very large. 
Do foxes catch hens? 
. A fox’s tail is large and bushy. 
The bird’s eggs are small and pretty. 
Birds build their nests in trees. 





EDNA (Io years) 




















: Spelling 
Spray | aaa November chill worry 
Spray already gutter breakfast 
GRACE through friend - abroad 
Dictation | 
This is Saturday. How many do you want? My Silk Bag 
I can help mamma. Fido is a dog. (Illustrated with silk bag and wound silk in colors, fastened to paper) 
May I make a cake? What can Fido do? I have a pretty silk bag. A little worm made my bag. 
Can you find some eggs? He can run and junp. The name of the worm is a silk worm. It is about as big as 
May I play with Fido? ALDA (6 years) 


my little finger. 

It feeds on mullberry leaves. This little moth came from 
China. 

This little worm lays gray eggs. It has little holes under 
the sides of the jaw amd yellow gum comes from them. 
When it hardens it is like silk thread. 

The women of Japam take hot water in a dish they put the 
cocoon into the. Them they take the silk from the cocoon. 
We have dresses, stocking, gloves, hats and ribbon hair 
made from a little worm. 

The father of the children im Japan teach very small children 
how to raise the silk worm. He shows them how to take the 
silk from the cocoon. 

The sifk that comes from France is the best kind of silk. 
I think the silk worm is a wonderful little worm to make such 
beautiful eloth. 











IvAE (9 years) 





MARjJoRIE (6 years) 





Reproduction 
Two, Too, To Tae Crow anp Tae Pircare 


I was too late for the car, so I walked. - One day 2 thirsty Crow found a Pitcher that held a little 
I have two eyes, two ears, twofhands, and two feet. water, 

It is too rainy to go out to play. . Whitch he wanted very much but the neck of the pitcher 
There are too many stars to count. was so tall that it was beyond his reacis he tried to nock it over. 
He filled two pails too full of water to carry them. But it was to heavy. He thied to break it but it was to 
I went to that store, too. strong at last he though of a plam he took a stone in his bill 


Will you give me, two cents for a stamp? and droped it in then another another and another Where 
Yes and buy two stamps for me, too. there is a will there is a way. 


BaRNEY (8 years) 





MILDRED (7 years) 
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The Eskimo 


- (Illustrated with three Eskimo pictures) 


He isn’t very tall. His face is fat, round, and greasy. 
The Eskimo’s eyes slant and his hair is black. He belongs 
to the yellow race. His dress is made of Polar bear skin 
and his shoes are made of fur. Their homes in winter are 
snow houses, when it is very, very cold and in summer they 
have a reindeer tent. 

His food is reindeer milk, seal’s flesh, eider duck, raw bear 
meat. They have dogs to haul them on the sled. Agoonack 
lives through the long darkness and long sunshine. Some- 
times she sees northern lights. 

HAZLE (9 years) 





Original Sentences 
wood, would not, knot, 


The wood will burn. 

He would like to go. 

His nose is small. 

He knows his spell- 
ing. 

Do not go too far. 

Can you make a 
knot? 

Have you a flower? 

Bread is made out of 
flower. 

The man sells flour. 

Cells are little rooms. 

CHARLES (9 years) 





Freehandcutting 





Spelling 
across family 
evil cabin 
another sailor 
Bible between 
kelight mice 


The sailor is on the sea in a boat. 
My mother has a new Bible. 
There is another family. 


” 


Giapy;s (8 years) 








Class work 


Grave II 
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January 


January is the first month of the year. 

It was named for the Roman God Janus. 

Janus was very wise and stronge. 

He had the key to the Palace of Time. 

He sent out Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter. 


MINNIE (6 years) 








BERNICE (8 years) - 





Rules for Pronunciation 
PuHonic HELps 


Ci, ti and si sometimes say sh; as in edition, subtraction. 

U sounds like oo after r; as in ruler, cruel. 

Ck used after a short vowel as in black, lack. 

Kn and gn say n; as in sign. 

Final e in words of more than one syllable sometimes make 
the preceeding vowel long as in name, same. 


Phonics 
station ti says sh. 
pail ai says a. 
days ay says a. 
fur ur says 1. 
sale é at the end makes the vowel long. 
dipper a vowel is short before a double consonant. 


ESTHER (Io years) 


oé 


Freehand cutting from fruit 





























HELEN 
Elementary Science 
WEATHER RECORD 1907—1908 
Date - Sky Air Direct | Preap |Temp) Sun | Sun a th 
| Fise set (ol day 
Dec. 18 |Cloudy (Breeze |W. O 32° |7.80 |4.13 |9.05 
Dec. 19 |Clear Calm |W. O = {32° |7.80 |4.14|9.05 | Full 
Dec. 20 |Clear Calm |S.W.|O — /23° |7.10 4-14 |9.04 |Moon 
Dec. 30 |Cloudy |Breeze |S. E. (Rain |40° (7.13 |9.07 |4.20 
Dec. 31 |Clear Gale |N.W.|O — /34° (7-14 4-21 |9.07 
an. 1 |Clear Breeze |S.W. |O 35° |7-14 |4.22 |9.08 
an.@ |Clear (Calm (|W. oO 30° 7.14 4.22 |9.08 
an. 3 |Clear Calm (|W. O |29° 7.14 |4.23 |9.09 |New 
- 6 |Clear |Calm |S.W. |O_ |ar° |7.14|4.26\9.12 |Moon 
an. 7 |Cloudy [Calm |S.W. |O] [23° |7.14|4.27\9.13 


KATHERINE (9 years) 























Pete 
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Fashions in Education 
Mary E. FitzGErap, Chicage 


T= fashions that have come and gone in teaching 

are very interesting and very amusing to one who 

has been in the profession long enough to have seen 
several administrations rise and fall. 

At one time reading was the one subject considered worth 
while, and the school in which it was exploited was the 
Mecca of all the visiting teachers. Their ears, as they 
entered the corridors, were assailed by the blows of sound 
proceeding from the children who were being urged on to 
greater vocal effort by their ambitious teachers. It seems 
hardly possible now, does it not, that the strength of the 
voice should be the standard of excellence? But so it was 
then. 

The girl with that ‘‘most excellent thing in women,” was 
at a distinct disadvantage, and might as well be out of the 
world since she was out of the fashion. 

Then, veering clear around the circle, in Mr. Speer’s time, 
a time of upheavals of old methods and ideas, silent reading 
was the order of the day. Anxious visitors were treated to 
broad interpretations by the little student. Big words which 
had caught his attention, were occasionally introduced in very 
peculiar environments adding greatly to the gayety of the 
visitor, and incidentally showing the memory of the child. 

The result of this system carried to the extreme, as new 
fashions usually are, was that oral reading became almost a 
lost art. The matter adjusted itself, however, as such things 
always do when the “new” has rubbed off and the sensible 
teacher, recognizing the great value of silent reading as a 
language lesson, or a study lesson, assigns it to its place 
there on the program. 

The loud method emphasized the necessity for distinct 
enunciation, and the result of the fashion has been a great 
advantage in that respect. So both fashions have resulted 
in good. 

And speaking of reading, I am reminded of a criticism 
made upon a young teacher who prided herself on the thor- 
oughness of her teaching of that subject. The visiting super- 
intendent had listened to the location of every place mentioned 
in the lesson, to an account of grape culture and all the 
various products of the grape, to definitions of nearly every 
word in the lesson. When the “reading” time was up, he 
said, “I see reading on your program. When do you have it ?” 

She looked at him in amazement, and with a little fear for 
his intellect. Had she not just brought to a triumphant 
finish'a most satisfactory lesson ? 

“That a reading lesson! Oh no, indeed; that was a 
geography lesson, or perhaps an information lesson, but 
not a reading lesson.” She took the hint and insisted upon 
him hearing a reading lesson before the close of the term. 

But reading has long ceased to be a fashion and has 
settled into the place it belongs; a lesson in good position, 
distinct enunciation, expression, with just enough explanation 
to make the subject clear. 

The result of this proper training in reading was apparent 
in the quotations given by a third grade room in the Forestville 
School. The teachers there are not handicapped with the 
difficulties engendered by a foreign population. 

Each child arose in the centre of the aisle, stood firmly on 
two little feet, put his hands wherever seemed best (none of 
them selecting the back of the seat), and, with head up, 
distinctly and emphatically — looking straight at the visitors— 
recited his “‘gem.” Not half or seven-eighths, or any frac- 
tion of the room did it, but every pupil in it. 

It is easy enough to dismiss the subject with a contemptuous 
“mechanical,” but those of us who have tried and tried and 
tried, and failed to get this same ‘‘mechanical”’ result wonder 
how such perfect uniformity was obtained and explain it on 
the principle that the making of a gentleman takes seven 
generations. Several generations of training was certainly 
required to bring forth this perfect result. 

Someone inclined to carp asked if the children knew what 
they were reciting. No explanations were asked for by the 
teacher, but it is a certainty that the children must have been 
carefully taught. 
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After reading of all kinds had had its day, “‘Language”’ 
came in with a bound. Some school never heard of now, 
was commended by someone high in authority, so visitors 
crowded there. I forget the special point of excellence, but 
I know that a teacher who was transferred from there to a 
modest school with no emphasis placed upon anything, was 
regarded by the admiring teachers as something superior, and 
suggestions timidly asked for. 

Language died out and “Arithmetic,”’ as demonstrated by 
Mr. Speer and his disciples, came to the front. One school in 
which he found a principal and teachers who responded in- 
telligently to his suggestions became so thronged with visitors 
that the teachers found it impossible to do their work properly 
and so, eventually, the principal refused admission except on 
specified days, much to the indignation of those who had come 
long distances to get new ideas. 

Mr. Speer’s methods were so largely advertised, and so 
much good found in them, that nearly every school in the city 
adopted some portion of them and, even now, the ratio blocks 
and visualization are part of many programs. He, I believe, 
was also responsible for the silent reading. 

Art, under Miss Locke’s administration had its day and has 
left a lasting influence upon the teachers who were in the 
school system at that time. Then one class of little beginners 
made a triumphant progress from school to tell about Michael 
Angelo, and you may be sure that his broken nose was not 
forgotten, although some of his masterpieces might be. 

During the progress of this attack, school entertainments 
came into fashion, and most of the proceeds spent for copies 
of the masterpieces, so that the school without a “Madonna 
of the Chair,” ‘“‘The Sistine Madonna,” “Baby Stuart,” and 
copies of the Colisseum and the Forum are the exception. 
By the way, if the schools of New York are as rich in 
Madonnas as those of Chicago, they will probably be 
cleared out with the books and hymns having the name of 
our Saviour. 

But the art craze passed, and while there are still schools 
which make the picture study a leading feature they are not 
numerous. 

The Forestville School, specially noted for the study of 
Shakespeare in the lower grades, is one in which pictures are 
the most cherished possession. Individuality is shown in the 
selection. While copies of the masterpieces are numerous, 
many exquisite originals by artists of the day are purchased. 
Each room possesses an original and some two or three. 
A Mauve sheep scene; one of George Francis Brown’s lovely 
landscapes; a large copy of Walter McEwen’s “ Judgment of 
Paris’? (owned by the Art Institute and copied by someone 
who grasped the spirit of the picture perfectly). A memorial 
window placed in the school in memory of the teachers and 
pupils of the school lost in the Iroquois fire, is well worth a 
visit. We go to Europe and go into raptures over the stained 
glass we see there, but we make little use of our opportunities 
to study the work of the present day artists in that line, and 
much of it is well worthy of study. All districts, of course, 
are not able to indulge in the luxury of originals but a little 
might be done in every school. That the art spirit did not 
come in with the fashion there is evidenced by the huge 
masses of artistic stucco work spoils from the World’s Fair, 
seen everywhere. 

A great many schools have walls lined with pictures about 
which the children know absolutely nothing. Yet they can 
tell all about the pictures in their readers, and the Sunday 
Supplement with its illustrations is the first thing looked for, 
and the pictures carefully studied. When another Miss Locke 
arises we may have another art awakening. 

For a long time nothing new developed, and the visiting 
teacher was at a loss to know where to spend her time, so 
generally went to the school near her home, each school thus 
getting a modest amount of patronage and doing a great deal 
of good because each teacher has “‘little ways” of doing things 
which she may consider very commonplace, but which may 
be an inspiration to another. 

But this year a tidal wave of construction threatens to 
swamp us. The schools which are called Crane Centres, 
because Mr. Crane, a large manufacturer here, pays for the 
services of a teacher and for the material used for construction 
work, are flooded with visitors. 
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The Cooper School, in the centre of a Bohemian district, 
has always devoted a great deal of time and attention to this 
subject, and perhaps the best results of systematic work’ 
along that line may be seen there. Mr. Crane draws the 
line at buying copper or brass, so the children contribute 
enough to give them the idea that they are self-supporting, 
so to speak, but in reality the principal bears most of ‘the 
expense. 

In one room dolls were being dressed in clothes made en- 
tirely by the children. Each pupil made her little loom from 
cardboard and upon this home-made machine wove from 
woollen yarn a combination suit, a petticoat, a fascinating 
little cloak and a hood. Some of the boys, superior to ridicule, 
were weaving the same little garments for the dolls of their 
sisters. The work was fascinating, so the teacher said, and 
one could readily believe it, as nothing daintier than the little 
dressed dolls could be found. 

- Block printing was done in another room. The blocks 
were cut from wood from a design made by each pupil for 
himself; this design was stamped with Jap-a-lac on crash. 
The result was certainly pretty, and the curtains and table 
covers seen throughout the school bore witness that the work 
is practical. 

The smallest children made cardboard boxes which, shel- 
laced served as paste boxes for the more advanced. 

Leather work, from which one could hardly tear herself 
away, was another branch. Tooled book-covers, bags, 
pocket-books, pen-wipers, and innumerable other articles 
were shown. 

The tools were a couple of nut-picks. 

The crocheting of bed-room slippers, and the making of 
Hardanger was the special feature of one room. The 
parents who resisted fiercely any attempt to make them buy 
books, this being the “‘land of the free’’ literally to them, 
would spend willingly for Hardanger or anything else which 





Less Teaching 


Annie Windsor Allen has written a book whose title is, 
“Home, School, and Vacation.” From this book we take 
the following: ‘‘Three-quarters of all skilful teaching consists 
in presenting opportunities for mental action. A formed 
mirid has a tendency to paralyze an unformed mind. The 
childish mind stands still when it is too much aware of an 
older presence. Therefore, when children have been sup- 
plied with what they need at home or at school, they must be 
left as much as possible to themselves in the use of it. The 
less teaching the better so long as they learn. The teaching 
should be just enough to insure steady progress and good 
mental habits.” —Sel. 





An Adopted Mother 


Arthur Allen was a very tender-hearted little boy, and there 
were tears in his eyes when he came into the kitchen one 
morning carrying in his arms a big brown hen which had 
been run over by a hay wagon and killed. 

“What will become of Brownie’s little chickens, mamma ?” 
he asked. “They are out under a currant bush, all ‘peeping’ 
for their mother.” 

Mrs. Allen went out into the garden with Arthur to look 
at the r little chickens. There were thirteen .of the 


yellow, fluffy little things, and they were only three days old. 
“They mustn’t die,” said Arthur. “I'll take care of them 
myself.” 


He brought a basket and put all the little chickens into it; 
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represented a visible commercial value to them. To make 
for twenty-five cents a mat which could not be duplicated for 
two dollars meant something to them. 

There were a few pieces of pottery. A couple of little 
placques, illustrating some story, were interesting and must 
have given the little moulder much pleasure. 

The brass’ work consisted of match safes, the corners of 
blotters and some small bowls. The hammering could be 
heard all over the school, and the delight of the small boys in 
making that noise’ “‘in school’”’ can only be appreciated by 
those who watched them at work. 

Extension classes for construction work are the most popular 
of all, some having as many as eighty members. Already 
some board members are turning critical eyes toward the 
“‘pasteboard boxes” and are inquiring about the-three R’s, 
so in the very near future it is not improbable that we may be 
requested to attend to “Business” and let the fol-de-rols 
alone. 

Alas! if the Board could only be made to realize that the 
making of things at home would prove the saving of some 
children who now have nothing to occupy their spare moments, 
and so get into mischief they would let the fever run its 
course, and then settle down into the place where it belongs, 
shorn of its extravagances. 

Every fashion has been beneficial after it has ceased being 
merely a fashion. The loud reading brought about more 
attention to enunciation; the visual method attracted attention 
to the great advantages of observation, as applied to other 
sub ects than spelling; the ratio method has simplified arith- 
metic as no other method ever did; the art craze has left a 
trail of beautiful pictures where none would probably have 
ever been thought of; and the construction work is going to 
be of the greatest advantage of all when it is systematized, as 
it is in the schools where a teacher is doing that and nothing 
else. 


<2 


then he carried them off to an empty oat-bin in the barn 
where there was plenty of room for them to run about. 

The next morning when Mrs. Allen went out to the barn 
to tell Arthur to hunt for some eggs, she stopped at the oat-bin 
to look at the motherless little chickens. There in one corner 
of the bin hung the big feather duster, and gathered under it 
were all the little chickens! 

“T thought the duster could be a mother to them, mamma,” 
said Arthur. 

So Mrs, Allen let the duster hang in the bin, and the 
thirteen little chickens gathered under it until they were old 
enough to roost on a bar. 

— Florence Hallowell Hoyt in Youth’s Companion 





Names of Flowers 


Camelia was named from a missionary in the Orient, 
Kamel. On his return to France, he brought with him some 
gorgeous specimens of a flower which he called the rose of 
Japan. His friends, however, gave it his name, Camelia. 

Dahlias were brought from Peru by one Andre Dahl. 

Fuchsias were named for their discoverer, Leonard Fuchs. 

Anemone means to’ tremble with the wind. 





Nothing is virtuous simply because it is traditional 
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\y Friends in Cherry Street 


Este Prerce Dye 


LIVE on a populous street in a city of 25,000 in- 
| nabitants. Ten feet from my sitting-room window 

grow four large cherry trees. Here my feathered 

iriends and I exchange our greetings. I miss them 
gre'iy through the long winter months, and hail with delight 
the ‘irst spring days. Robin redbreast is the first returning 
wanderer. His friendly call brings me quickly to the window, 
with answering smiles and nods. It is like meeting a long 
absent friend. How I should like to talk with him about his 
life and adventures in the south-land. But robin is no 
loiterer, and with a quick nod of farewell he flies to the 
business in hand, that of pulling worms from my lawn. 

A few days later I am again summoned to the window by 
the gentle voices of a pair of bluebirds. They favor me with 
a short, but highly appreciated musical number. Evidently 
Cherry Street is not fastidious enough for them, for a few days 
later I find them comfortably settled in a snug little apartment 
in the old maple tree. 

A flash of color, an equally entrancing note, and Baltimore 
Oriole alights on the branch nearest my window. The sight 
of this radiant bird is a delight, and when accompanied by its 
song is nothing short of ecstasy. His sober brown wife sways 
gracefully from the very tip of the branch as she peeks and 
peers for the insect that she knows is hidden in the bud. 

In sharp contrast to the beautiful plumage of the oriole is the 
olive green of the warbling vireo. But really, I like the 
modest little thing just as well as her more brilliant neighbor. 
Her song is so sweet and her manners so confiding, I wish she 
would hang her neat basket cradle in Cherry Street. 

As I glance on the ground I see my acquaintance of last fall. 
He eyes me gravely. He would not condescend to tell me 
his name, and all the “bird books” I have been able to 
consult on the subject do not give me any light. I call him 
the Silent One. I have never heard him utter a sound and 
his movements (he stays mostly on the ground) are almost 
stealthy. He reminds me of the thrush. 

A little olive-gray fly-catcher now claims my attention, as 
he greets me with a sharp click of his bill, at the same time 
swallowing the luckless insect that was not swift enough to 
escape his fierce onslaught. Within a week, at least, half 
a dozen different fly-catchers have paid their respects to me. 
It is really amusing to watch them foray. They no sooner 
get perched on a limb than away they go again and I never 
saw one return empty-handed — or rather, empty-mouthed. 

There was a rare visitor in Cherry Street to-day. None 
other than the Black Poll Warbler. He greeted me with a 
faint “cheep, cheep,” but did not faver me with a song, for 
which I was much disappointed. He certainly has a striking 
appearance with his black cap, white collar and black and 
white striped vest. I wish he would travel in company with 
his wife. Instead he will wait for her at the final destination, 
somewhere in the far north. 

I have been impatient for the arrival of my favorite — the 
American Redstart. To-day he is here, and I can scarcely 
tear myself away from the window. I love that little beauty. 
He keeps up an incessant conversation as he darts hither and 
thither for the unwary insect that never escapes him. - Cherry 
Street must have an attraction for insects as well as birds, for 
there seems to be an inexhaustible supply of the former. 
Occasionally redstart will rest long enough to warble his 
happy song. I always give him an emphatic encore. The 
warblers all seem to have arrived at once. I acknowledge 
‘“how-do-you-do” from chestnut-sided, black and white 
warbler, and others that I can not identify. 

[ had begun to fear that my friend, Chipping Sparrow, 
had forgotten me, but I conclude that she has been so busy 
looking up a building site that she has had no time to renew 
old acquaintances. What she lacks in promptness she makes 
up in friendliness when she does appear. She makes no 
secret of showing me that her future home is in the grape 
arbor at my back door. Dear little trusting chippy! 

I know without looking that Jenny and Sir Christopher 
Wren have arrived. Commotion is their herald. They do 
cease their chattering long enough to trill their little round-e- 
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lay and I decide that the song more than compensates for their 
somewhat rude manners. 

There was a tragedy in Cherry Street this morning. A 
mother robin, faded and thin from her unceasing efforts to 
keep four hungry baby stomachs full, had flown to the 
ground to get the worm her sharp ears told her was there. 
Neither she nor I saw the treacherous cat until too late. 
A terrified squeal and the little life was done. As I turned 
from the window with tears in my eyes, I wondered why 
people would rather keep cats about than birds. 

It is now nearly the end of May and I look in vain for new 
arrivals or for my old friends. Sadly I realize that I shall 
see them no more until the fall migration, when they will 
stop for a day in passing. The rollicking melody of the song 
sparrow in the vacant lot across the street cheers me as I 
think that, he at least, will not desert me. 

I used to think it was necessary to go into the country to 
enjoy the birds, but I have learned better, now. 





A Game of Baseball 


EpitH M. PHEASBY 


One day Rob and his little friends went out to play base- 
ball. They walked some distance from the house in order 
that no windows might be broken. When they reached ‘a 
large field the boys started their game. Soon they were 
laughing and enjoying themselves very much. 

Once the ball rolled away. Rob ran after it. Before he 
could reach it, however, it had bounced over the rocks into a 
deep hollow. Something else bounced over the rocks also. 

Rob and the other boys carefully picked their way into 
the hollow. When they reached the bottom, what do you 
think they saw? There was Jip, Rob’s little puppy. He 
had followed the boys from the house. In running after the 
ball he had fallen over the rocks. 

Rob thought Jip was dead. He began to cry. Soon the 
puppy moved a little and whined as if in pain. Then Robbie 
quickly caught the puppy in his arms. He ran with him to 
the doctor’s house. 

The doctor told the boy that poor Jip’s leg was broken. 
When the dog’s leg had been carefully set, Robbie carried 
him home. For many days the little boy hardly ever left 
Jip. He watched him tenderly until the puppy was well 
again. 

re then you may be sure Rob has taken good care of Jip. 


The Flight of Birds 


The course of flight is a distinguishing character of many 
birds. The grouse rises gradually while flying in a straight 
course; the woodcock rises to a height of several feet, or even 
yards, then flies straight away; the cuckoo’s flight is also in 
a straight line, but peculiarly arrow-like, being graceful and 
silent, the long slender tail and body of the bird still further 
suggesting an arrow. A number of the birds, notably the 
brown thrasher and the song sparrow, progress in short flights, 
as from bush to bush, with a queer, eccentric or bobbing 
motion as if their flapping tails were a great hindrance. A 
Wilson snipe flies in a zig-zag line; a goldfinch in long undula- 
tions or bounds. All of these and many other ways of flying 
can be indicated by dotted lines in the note-book, supple- 
mented by such words as “sailing,” “rapid,” “ slow,” “heavy” 
or “graceful” flight, and “rapid,” “slow,” “silent” or 
“clattering” wing-beats; the wings of the grouse hum, those 
of the woodcock and the mourning dove whistle. — From 
“ Nature and Science,” in June St. Nicholas. 


A Parent’s Letter 


“You neadent ask me to by no more paper for i wont i want my 
children to use slates enyway and it wont do no good to send em home 
for eny for I wont get it if you do no maam 1 just wont and if you do 
send em home ile go to the principle if that dont do no good ile hes 
the president of the board if that pert do - good ile go down to albany 

d see the man that runs all the schools 
” : and_odilbge 
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A May Day 


ANNIE L. LANEY 


“The year’s at the spring; 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in His heaven — 
All’s right with the world,” 


sang the teacher, as she put on her pink gown that bright 
May morning. 

On her way to school she saw some fresh strawberries 
temptingly displayed in a market window. A bright idea 
occurred to her. She went in and bought a box. 

How could she blame the children for looking longingly out 
of the window on such a morning instead of doing their work ? 
Wasn’t she longing to be out in the woods herself? Well, 
then, why not go and let the children’s dreams come true ? 

Recess came; the lines were started, the teacher ahead. 
Where was she going? Straight out of the school-yard, up 
the street — not to the woods! From forty throats went up 
a mighty shout of joy when this was found to be actually the 
case. Up the hill they went and over the stone wall with a 
glad cry, for the ground was snowy-white around them with 
the dear little bluets. Little clumps were carefully picked, 
roots and all, to be planted later in glass bowls in school. 
Then what careful searching ’neath the shady brambles for 
the sweet anemone. Then a shout of glee goes up. A brook! 
a brook! with white violets on its banks. 

‘We can give our flowers a drink, now,” says one, sprinkling 
the flowers, beginning to droop in his hot hand, with the 
cool water. Others do the same. Then the tiny ferns they 
find, just beginning to unfold like baby fingers. Here’s a 
sunny bank just carpeted with violets bluer than the soft 
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May sky. “Hurrah! hurrah!” is heard from one ahead, 
and there directly in our path stands a wild apple tree in full 
bloom. Oh, the fragrance of the blossoms! Oh, the soft 
green of the leaves! Tenderly (for the teacher has taught 
them to treat the flowers with love) they pick the fragrant 
blooms, one little girl arranging a spray in the teacher’s belt; 
“* *Cause it matches your dress,” she says. And now, it is 
time to go back. Again they stop at the brook to revive their 
flowers and incidentally themselves once more,”and back to 
school they go. The flowers are carefully placed in all kinds 
of receptacles and the morning’s work is over. - 

In the afternoon they live again the joys of the morning, 
telling the teacher what they saw and did, but the most joyful 
part of this joyful May day has not yet been realized. They 
feel it when the teacher begins to pass out squares of pale pink 
and apple-green water-color paper. Still more they feel it 
when after a busy, breathless half-hour each one holds on his 
desk a little flower-shaped box. ‘It’s a May-basket,” they 
cry. - But the teacher is emerging from the cupboard with 
smiling eyes and with a box in her hand. She undoes the 
string, takes off the paper, and ‘‘Strawberries!”’ they shout. 
“Truly strawberries!”’ Into every little box the teacher drops 
a small handful of berries, amid many ‘‘ohs” and “ahs,” 
and little”ecstatic gurgling noises. Then she points to the 
flowers they had gathered. ‘You may choose what you like 
to fill up your May-baskets,” says she. How dainty the little 
baskets looked, some filled[with’apple blossoms, some with 
violets and ferns, and some with the dainty bluets! 

“You may hang them to anyone you like,” the teacher is 
saying as the bell rings and one dear day is over. 


Violets stir and arbutus waits, 

Claytonia’s rosy bells unfold; 
Dandelion*through the meadow makes 

A royal*road, with'’seals of gold. — H. H 
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Notes 


rEACHERS BANDED FOR OWN 


WELFARE 
“To promote the personal and profes- 
sional welfare of the grade teachers 


of Malden” is the avowed object of the 
Malden (Mass.), Grade Teachers’ Organ- 
ization, recently formed. 

The first step in this direction was a 
petition to the School Board for increase in 
salaries to grade teachers, based upon in- 
creased cost of living, together with greater 
professional demands upon teachers for 
higher culture, which necessitates a con- 
siderable outlay. 

In order to have their petitions heard with 
greater attention the leaders of the move- 
ment conceived the idea of having the 
teachers interested qualify as voters for 
candidates for the School Committee. Such 
activity in their own interests was urged upon 
the members of the organization at a meeting 
called prior to the municipal elections in 
December. 

Various committees did systematic work 
among the grade teachers, nearly all of 
whom have joined the organization, with 
the result that they cast their votes for the 
candidates selected by the organiaztion. 

The January meeting of the School Board 
voted that it was inexpedient to grant the 
increase in salaries. Now the teachers an- 
nounce: “We are neither indignant nor 
discouraged. We will put forward stronger 
efforts along new lines in the hope that 
Malden will keep pace with her sister cities, 
which are raising the pay of their teachers 
as the only reasonable and just way of hold- 
ing those of experience and of attracting 
new material to the ranks of the profession.” 

— Boston Herald 





THE CHOICE OF TOYS 


A hundred and thirty-two boys and 
seventy-two girls in a Parisian school were 
invited to describe their preferences in the 
way of toys. Amongst the former thirty- 
one voted for a railway train, twenty-three 
for tin soldiers, ten for steam-engines, nine 
for building blocks, and eight each for toy 
typewriters and mechanical horses. Forty 
girls —a solid majority — declared without 
hesitation that a doll was superior to any 
other implement of recreation. The super 
child seems, happily, a long way off. And 
as diabolo had only two boys and six girl 
supporters, the “Devil’s Disciple” may still 
be called an infrequent object of the play- 
ground. 

— From the Schoolmaster 





— The Wawa (wild goose) is a new 
hotel in the Lake of Bays (Ontario) region. 
The bedrooms are all outside rooms, 14 by 
16 feet. They, as well as the rest of the 
house, are electrically lighted, provided with 
hot and cold running water, many of them 
having private baths attached. Absolutely 
pure spring water only is furnished to the 
guests. It is the purpose of the manage- 
ment to offer the maximum of comfort and 
Service at a reasonable rate. Descriptive 
booklet on application to Frank P. Dwyer 
G.A., Passenger Dept., Grand Trunk Rail- 

















, WE SUPPLY 

AreYouTooThin? 

For only 15 minutes a day’s practice in HIGH GRADE TEACHERS 

‘our Own room upon special exercises that 
Twill give, you can be round, plump, whole- FOR ALL BRANCHES OF 
ya ya nae ans atenceve. ature intend- 

u to w. sho 
You tg be-why should you not? EDUCATIONAL WORK 
ay | s . . . * 

t happy Tam! I wor Thorough investigation of record of 
slecver ‘the other night candidates insures best possible service 
my neck and arms! By to employers of teachers. Methods 
and {have gained 2816, broader in scope and more successful 

just . 
wonton ana T cane than any teachers’ agency. Offices in 
myself like another *,° . . 
woman. My old dresses twelve cities covering the entire country 
look stylish on me now. 
You remember I have enable us to supply men or opportu- 
mot been constipated *,° . s a 
since my second lesson nities in almost any locality desired. 
end I had taken some- . . 
thing for years. I guess Special advantages to male teachers 
my stomach must be es ° “11: 
stronger too, for I sleep desiring promotion or willing to con- 
like a baby and my F ,° ° . 
nerves are so rested. I sider opportunities in business or tech- 
much enjoyment in lite, for I never did have sesh ewe nical work. We guarantee to ever 
times before. I feel 0 well all the time. —- - 98 ae y 
Ihave built up thousands of women—why client active and aggressive efforts. 
not you ou will be so much bett - , siti y 
ek Ge seneedlll and aan can ce Tell us what position you want filled 
your friends. and let us submit abstracts of capable 
I will cheerfully tell you about my work, 
ond H } cannct help your particular case I men. 
a SO. informati 
are entirely tree.” ome HAPGOODS 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF BRAIN BROKERS 
a x - 57 Washington St., Chicago Suite 144, 305 Broadway, New York 
ote: tise Coereft manne stands Low Sregvess ta the 1015 Hartford Building, Chicago, Ill. 
ctentific the health 5 ’ ° 
: ee ae 430 Chemical Building, St Louis, Mo. 
(Other Offices in Other Cities) 








Toad. 290 Broadway, New York. 








1 Can Reduce Your Flesh 
| ea 
I have reduced 15,000 7 





women the past 

six years by a few iy 

Man Teachers Wa t d simple directions fol- a 

y n e — in the privacy of “ 
eir own rooms. 
AN AGENCY THAT . hy aes 
and at the same time 
Recommends in 15 Southern States strengthen stomach 
SS eee Ee and heart and relieve 
Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., Ky., La., Md.,. Miss., wae eae ail- 
T . . ? ra. ’, ments as rheumatism, 
= N. C., 5. C., Tenn., Tex., W. Va., Va. constipation, weak 
Also conducts a — }-. ~ a4 
’ and suc culties as 
Special Florida Teachers’ Agency depend upon good clr. 
. culation,strong nerves 
Supplies teachers for Universities, Colleges, Sinai ——, good 
Private, Normal, High and Grade Schools; oe, everest Lesat- 
: - : > | ing. Youcanbeasgood 
Special Teachers of Commercial Branches, |] 4 figure as any woman 
Manual Training, Domestic Science, Art, of your acquaintance. 
Drawing, Music, Elocution, Physical Cul- One pupil writes: 


“Miss Cocroft, I have re- 


ture, Athletics, etc. duced 78 pounds and I look 

















Calls come from school officials. Recom- 15 years younger. I feel so 
mends all the year round. Register now. ae oak cane ied, | 
Best chances come early pe Pee wee weet on8 me 

», ull,my ae Goanes 
Deals in School Property when,t thiok how fused to | ’ 
Southern Educational Review | wscin"cctist wits tow sand and walk 
attanooga a 

Teachers Agency, “7attancogs, 45, SUSANNA COCROFT 


ashington St., Chicago 
Author of “Character as Expressed in the Body,’ Etc. 


“THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED Wa 


with the idea, and from the first were enthusiastic.” Miss Thompson writes 

thus in giving her experience with the use of “‘ Hawthorne Certificates” in securing a free 
library for her school. The full story, told in her own words, is contained in a 16 page 
illustrated booklet issued by the Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, and 
Chicago. It is sent free. 


Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 
Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 























THe EsTersBrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. | 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Robin and the Blue Jay 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


7 WON’T play with you any more,” said the Twin soberly. 
| ‘I’m going off to live all by myself — I am — in the 
apple tree.” ° 
‘““Pshaw!”? pouted the Other Twin. He punched 
one of the mud-pies to pieces. ‘“‘ Birds live in trees — not 
folks.” 

“Yep, they do,” said the Twin. Without another word, 
he climbed into the apple tree. He chose for his new home 
one of its highest limbs. 

Once curled up comfortably, with apple blossoms opening 
on all sides of him, the Twin forgot to be cross. The Other 
Twin, peering up at him through the rosy mist of buds and 
flowers, saw such a jolly face that he, too, forgot to be cross. 

“I’m coming up,” he said. 

“‘Come on,” said the Twin sweetly. 

The Other Twin climbed the apple tree. He curled him- 
self upon a limb just below the Twin’s. Then the puppy 
tried to climb the tree. He soon found that he wasn’t made 
right, somehow. So he plunged wildly into the hammock 
under the tree. Then, try as he would, he couldn’t get out. 
At last he made the best of it by curling himself into a ball 
and swinging himself to sleep. 

The Twin’s linen suit was red. The Other Twin’s was 
blue. ‘That was why the Twin became a Robin and the 
Other Twin a Blue Jay. The big Robin chirped and twit- 
tered and sang as much like a really truly robin as he could. 
And the Blue Jay made a very good blue jay indeed. 

By and by, on his branch the Robin pulled the blossomy 
boughs around him and played it was his nest. The Blue Jay 
wrapped himself all up in the pink and white sweetness, and 
he, too, had a nest. Then both big birds sang as well as they 
could, tucked their heads under their wings, and, without 
meaning to at all, fell sound asleep. 

This was why, when Ruth and Ralph and Donald came 
from school that afternoon, they found a white frightened 
Mother walking up and down the road hunting for the Twins. 
“T can’t find them anywhere,” she said, “‘and the puppy’s 
gone, too.” 

So Mother and Ruth and Ralph and Donald and the 
Neighbor all ran about the house and yard and garden, and 
called and listened. But no answer came. Some angry bees 
buzzed in the old apple tree and tried to tell about two big 
bees who were in their apple blooms. And a pair of anxious 
robins near-by chirped all about two big birds who were in 
their tree, and who had no right there. But not even Mother 
understood. 

By and by, the Neighbor hurried home. She harnessed 
her pretty black horse, Billy, and drove as fast as she could 
toward town, looking to right and left along the shady road 
as she went. 

Ruth and Ralph were coming back from a vain search 
along the little trout stream down near the woods. Mother, 
with Donald, stood under the apple tree, trying to think 
where to look next. 

Then, without the slightest warning, several things hap- 
pened all together. There was a swift rush through the 
blossoms overhead, followed by a loud, ‘‘ Buzz-zz-zz,” from 
hurrying bees, a shrill chirp from one of the robins, and 
down, down, straight into the waiting hammock fell theTwin. 
“Yip,” came from the depths of the hammock. Donald 
screamed. There were more strange movements among the 
apple blooms, another shrill ‘‘Buzz-zz-zz,” another wild 
chirp, and down, down into the hammock fell the Other 
Twin. 

One rope of the hammock snapped. Hammock, Twins, 
and puppy went in a heap on the grass. On the way, the 
Twin- clutched for the puppy and grabbed the Other Twin. 
The Other Twin clutched for the puppy and grabbed the 
Twin. There was a yellow streak across the garden as the 
puppy went ki-yi-ing for the house. The Twins landed right 
side up, with care. And before Ruth or Ralph or Donald 
had even reached the spot, they were safe in Mother’s arms. 

The robin on a little brown nest overhead chirped in a shy, 
sweet way. The bees buzzed themselves back into their 
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blossoms. From the back porch, the puppy looked on and 
licked a hurt paw. 
The Twin sat up and rubbed his eyes. The Other T 
sat up and rubbed his eyes. They stared at each other 
“Good morning,” said the Twin cheerily. 
“*Morning,” said the Other Twin. 


win 





No sight can I remember, 
Half so precious, half so tender, 
As the apple blossoms render 
In the spring!—William Wesley Martin 


Except Friday Night 
By EXPERIENCE 


What was the matter this morning? The children had a 
homesick look on their faces as they watched their teacher — 
one might say their ideal — move slowly across the room. 
She had told their favorite story this morning; but somehow, 
each baby in the room felt that the baby Moses wasn’t really 
and truly alive, and that Pharaoh’s daughter was miles and 
miles away from the sunny school-room, although they felt 
sure the room was just as warm and sunny as it had been 
the last time she told that same story. They were positive 
that the faces of their favorite poets beamed just as kindly 
down upon them. The geranium in the window had a newly 
opened blossom this morning; and it did seem strange that the 
ever-watchful teacher hadn’t drawn their attention in an in- 
direct way to so interesting a bulletin of school news. Wasn’t 
this the morning the best reader was to have the opportunity 
of walking proudly back to that box on the window-sill and 
pulling up one of the bean sprouts and breathlessly saying 
that he was sure the bean’s foot had grown one-half inch dur- 
ing the last three days? Had she forgotten that this was the 
day she had promised to bring that tiny canoe a little Indian 
had made purposely for her because he had liked to hear her 
tell the very same stories she told the school children? They 
had been so sure of seeing a pan of water in the room and she 
would show them how Indians paddled when Pocahontas 
and Captain John Smith were alive. Why didn’t she look in 
a reproachful way at mischievous Jimmie when he slyly gave 
his neighbor a gentle kick? Why did she glance so frequently 
at her watch? 

The last class was called. The teacher suddenly awakened 
to the fact she had been shirking her duties. She resolved she 
would make up for lost time by pouring instruction into these 
heads. She would prove her true repentance by beginning 
with the dullest boy in the class. Very patiently she went 
over the hard word again and again. Poor Richard could not 
grasp it. Finally in a burst of despair she wailed, “But 
Richard, why don’t you try?” Only the teacher felt the 
stinging rebuke in the answer that came with a sob, “‘O Miss 
Finch, but I do try.” ; 

As the teacher felt the cooling and reproachful touch of 
two big tears rolling down her cheeks, there was born within 
her this new resolve: “Never, never, as long as I teach will 
George have power to coax me into going to a dance except 
Friday night.” 

A whole volume of truth in this little incident. Will the writer please 
send address >— THE EDITOR 








Three hundred teachers are wanted to fill vacancies in the 
schools of the Philippines. Unmarried women who have no 
fiances or male relatives in the islands are barred from going, 
as it has been found that such unattached persons soon 
become homesick and have to return home before completing 
their term of service. The majority of appointments will be 
made at an entrance salary of $1200 a year, and ambitious 
educators may in time be promoted to division superintendents 
and other important positions in the Civil Service with a 
corresponding increase of salary. Uncle Sam now maintains 
one thousand teachers in the Philippines and it is said that 
the dominant language is English, though for two and more 
centuries it has been Spanish. 
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Home Study Courses 


Our school offers an op- 
portunity to study athome 
under the personal instruc- 
tion of leading professors in 
our great colleges, 


We teach over one h 
courses in Academic and Pre- 
Pparatory, Agricuitural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Common 
School branches. 


Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the 
ground of expense. 








John P. Genung, Ph. D., 
Prof 


Write today for a free 
’rofessor of English : one 


ef our eighty-page catalogue. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
33 Besse Place , Springfield, Mass. 














EMEMBER, that the 
DIXON PENCILS 
are made in the 
largest and most 
extensive Graph- 
ite Factory in the 
world. They are 
made under the 
most careful su- 
pervision, and are 
inspected over 
and over again to 

. (ams see that only the 
perfect ones are sold and delivered to the schools. 
Someone has said, that whatever is to enter into the 
character of our nature, must have a place in the 
public school curriculum. Are they on the list of sup- 
plies called for in your schools? If not, let us know 
and we will send you adequate samples so that you 
may make a suitable selection. Remember that THE 
PENCIL THAT FITS is the only pencil that you 
need or should have in your school room. 

Samples sent on receipt of sixteen cents in stamps. 
Aset of the initial letters used in these advertisements, 
may be had for the asking. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 


Jersey City 
+9 New Jersey 





Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 

Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 


Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 
Girls, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
olored Chalk Crayons— Very best, doz., 14c. 
lendars and Large Portraits— Name 
any wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Santa—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each, 10c. 
Busywork Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4x 5inches. Set 
of 50 for 85 cts, 5x8 inches. 10Sten- 
cils onany subject for 10cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 ets. 
Blue Stamping Powder—¥% 
({ a pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 
<< Program, Roll of Honor or We 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 
Order at least 10 cents’ worth and ask for a catalog. 
Please do not send stamps or check. 


All goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Box 16, Cedar Falls, lowa 
WHY NOT TRY 
The Pupil’s 


Practice Tablets 
IN AUGSBURG’S DRAWING 











Notes 
“PINCHED” 


The humor of school and college examina- 
tions is perennial. The latest specimen that 
has come to us was contributed by one of the 
high schools in this city, where a girl in the 
department of history was required to write 
a brief sketch of Queen Elizabeth. Her 
paper when turned in was found to contain 
the following sentence: ‘Elizabeth was so 
dishonest that she stole her soldiers’ food.” 
The teacher who conducted these examina- 
tions was puzzled to know just whence this 
particular information had percolated into 
the girl’s mind. So, calling her up, she 
asked the question. 

“Why,” was the ready answer, “‘that’s 
just what it says in the history.” 

The book was sent for, and the passage 
examined. It was found to read: “Eliz- 
abeth was so parsimonious that she pinched 
her soldiers’ rations.’’ — From Chronicle and 
Comment in the March Bookman 





TO PERPETUATE SPELLING BEES 

The will of Varnum Lincoln, of Andover, 
Mass., just probated, after leaving most of 
his property to relatives, provides that $500 
shall be given to the treasurer of the town of 
Andover in trust, the income to be applied 
annually to the support of an old-fashioned 
spelling match. 

Under the terms the match must be held 
in some public hall or place near the centre 
of the town at or near the close of the winter 
term of the public schools; it must be con- 
ducted under the care and supervision of the 
School Committee of the town, the public to 
be admitted free of charge; the contestants 
must be between the ages of ten and eighteen 
years, and the method include the old- 
fashioned way of ‘“‘choosing sides.”’ 

Prizes are to be given as follows: To the 
best speller, $10; second, $6; third, $4. 
If at any time the principal does not provide 
sufficient income to pay $20 in prizes then 
the sums are to be reduced proportionately. 





A WORD TO MOTHERS 


While the advertisements of Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup state precisely what 
the experienced nurse knew the syrup had 
done and would continue to do for infants, 
there is as much that might be said of what 


it does for mothers. 


In allaying the pain of infants while 
teething it insures to mothers peaceful 


days and restful nights. 


In relieving infants of wind colic it re- 
lieves mothers of one of their main causes 
for anxiety, and as a remedy for diarrhoea 
it would seem to be the antidote for all 
maternal fears. 

Hence mothers can enjoy the home circle 
and the outside world as well while their 
infants thrive through the medium of Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 

Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 3oth, 1906. Serial number 1098. 





POSITIONS 
OPEN 
FOR 
TEACHERS 


Hundreds of positions like those described 
below now open for capable, experienced 
men, Good openings in business and 
technical work, for men wishing to give 
up teaching. 


Instructor: Thoroughly experienced man to 
teach surveying in well known college. Position 
open now. Location, New York Siate. Salary, ac- 
cording toman. (AT-82251) 


Teacher: High school in New Jersey has open- 
ing for college graduate of at least two years’ expe- 
rience to take charge of mathematics, Will bave 
entire charge of this department. Salary, $1100. 
(AT-86431) 


Teacher: Manual training, including art craft. 
textile woodwork, etc. Must be of strong person- 
ality, good habits and thoroughly reliable. ‘ive or 
six yeare’ teaching experience essential. Salary, 
according to ability. (CT-4321) 


Professor: Man with four or five years’ experi- 
ence in teaching mathematics to take position in 
large educational institution in the West. Must be 
of good personality and a hard worker. Salary to 
be arranged, (CT-4321D) 


Teacher: Man to teach bookkeeping in well 
known business college. Must be willing to submit 
himself fur trial and demoustrate his ability to 
handle pupils. Salary $900. (PT-11855) 


Director: Athletics, including basket-ball, base 
ball, track work, gymnasium and general supervision 
of all physical work of the school. Must have had 
at least five years’ experience. Salary, second con- 
sideration. (CT-4321F) 


Teacher: To take charge of laboratory, etc., 
high school, Must be thorough science teacher, 
with at least two years’ experience, Salary $650 to 
start. (AT-86431) 


Teacher: (Opening in September for man thor- 
oughly familiar with commercial arithmetic, pen- 
mansuip, bookkeeping, commercial history, com- 
mercial geography and commercial law. "Located 
within commuting distance of New York. Salary 
$1200 to start with excellent prospects. (AT-85202) 


Instructor: Opportunity in department of ex- 
perimeutal Moy eee he one of the largest colleges 
in the United States for young man of at least two 
years’ practical experience. Must be graduate of 
some recognized technical school. Salary to start, 
$750. (AT-#6429) 


Teacher: Well known state normal school wants 
man to act as head of the department of European 
History and Latin. Must be conservative and 
scholarly. Salary, $1600. (CT-4292) 


Teacher: Large southern university wants 


teacher of English for Preparatory D-parciment. 


Must be graduate of some reputable college and have 
had several years’ successful teaching experience in 
some good high schools. (M-Pro-#74) 


Director: Large military aeademy hae ing 
for teacher of English, the coming year, preferably 
one who has some interest in athletics. Salary $700- 
$800, home and expenses. (AT-86423) 


Teacher: Man (o start in September in good 
sized high school. Will have charge of history de- 
partment. Must be college graduate and have had 
at least two years’ experience in this line. Salary 
$650. (AT-86431) 

Write us to-day, stating age and ex- 
perience and mention key number of 


position you can fill. 


HAPGOODS 


THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF BRAIN BROKERS 
New York—Suite 144, 305 Broadway 
Chicago—ro15 Hartford Building 
St. Louis—430 Chemical Building 
Philadelphia—1215 Commonwealth Trust 

Building 
Pittsburg—1130 Park Building 
Minneapolis—311 Nicollet Ave. 
Other offices in other cities) 
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Editor’s Page 


May 


We are getting into the heart of things, and the heart 
means June, and June means summer. May has such a 
beguiling way of strewing flowers along the pathway of our 
approach that we love her, no matter how much she ‘‘Mayn’t” 
with her chilly days and last good-bye storms of the season. 
Each day the little children find new spring treasures and each 
dear little find should be welcomed as if it were the first 
flower ever discovered in any May. The little children will 
never find their future Mays like these first ones; — let us 
help to keep up the glamour of childhood freshness. 

As usual, the teachers feel they have hardly a right to be 
joyous in spring, because examination time is approaching, 
and supposing that the children don’t all “pass”? Would 
life be worth living if the “passing” was not a triumphant 
success? The Johnny or the Mary who fails of promotion 
may have learned some of the best things this year a child 
can ever know; but they were not of a nature to fit well into 


the typical examination questions that are supposed to probe | 


the new stratum of knowledge acquired each year. “But I 
shall be blamed and lose my good name if my children are not 
promoted.” Yes, teacher, you are right, and I sympathize 
with your false position. Just so long as educational progress 
is rated by rule and measure, just so long will spring bring 
worries concerning the final ending up of classes. The only 
helps are philosophy and out-doors. Cultivate one and get 
all you can of the other. Spring rambles —not merely 
walks — in the opening nature-life are better than theology 
for every mind-weary teacher. 





Whispering Recitation 


If I knew I should be subjected to a recitation where 
children come up and whisper their answers to the teacher 
I should never visit that school till that whispering-exercise 
was over. Do you all like it? Don’t you ever. feel the 
inanity of it, yourselves? Children love to hop up and do 
this, and say anything to get the chance to do it. The look 
on the teacher’s face after she has stooped to listen to a 
dozen answers is not inspiring or beautifying. The fashion 
started so long ago that in the very nature of things it should 
have died a natural death long before this. Some fads 
seem touched with immortality. 





Deep, Rhythmic Breathing 


How many teachers know how to breathe deeply, rhyth- 
mically? How many practice it out-of-doors, at home, or 
anywhere where the air is fit to breathe? No one thing 
in the whole hygienic list of health-helps equals this simple 
process of breathing properly. Inhaling and exhaling slowly 
through the nostrils till every remote cell is purified and 
vivified with life-giving oxygen, will make over most people; 
and how the children need it, sitting in the cramped positions 
of their prison-desks! If the air can be changed in the 
school-room so as not to chill them, let this deep breathing be 
tried. They are not to be scolded if everyone doesn’t breathe 
on schedule time — everybody has an individual rhythm, 
you know. A dozen such breathing exercises a day would 
be the salvation of many half-nourished little children who 
don’t know what real breathing is. But be sure the children 
all know how before they attempt it. 


Epitor’s ADDRESS 
Mrs. Eva D. KELLOGG 
The Bellmar (667 Main Street), Worcester, Mass. 





Memorial Day 


No man or woman can give the message of this hallowed 
day to the children as well as their own teacher, if her relation 
to her class is just what it should be. Tact and judgment are 
needed to choose the right time, presumably in the morning 
before the distractions of the day set in. Nothing can take 
the place of a visit with the children to the burial ground 
with the flowers and little flags they will love to bring and 
lay upon the graves. The silent tenderness with which they 
can be led to do this will leave just the impression on young 
hearts that is needed to keep the day fittingly. Leave ex- 
citement jand celebrations for the occasions to which they 
belong. 





A Book to Own 


The Law of Suggestion as a means for health is in the air. 
Very few know what it means or what it may hold of good 
for them. This is explained in ‘Mental Guide to Health” 
as in no other book treating the subject. Clearly, concisely, 
and convincingly the author takes the reader step by step to 
the inevitable conclusion that a practical knowledge of this 
law makes life better worth living. Before you decide on 
your summer expenses, teachers, get this book for summer 
study. If I were a Helen Gould I would send a duplicate 
of the copy on my desk, full of my own markings, to every 
one of you. It will open a new world to you, for your own 
welfare and for its possibilities as a school-room help. The 
power of Suggestion comes very close to teachers. The book, 
is published by the author, Rev. De Witt T. Van Doren, 
Norwalk, Conn. ($1.50). Write him for it. Don’t neglect 
it, or feel that you can’t afford it. You can’t afford not to 
have it. ; 





A Disappointment 


The teachers will share with me the keen disappointment 
that the series, ‘‘Modern Authors,” will not be finished in 
our columns this year. The illness of Miss Austin, the 
accomplished author, is the cause of the interruption in this 
valuable course which has won only praise since the first 
instalment. I bespeak for her the appreciation and sym- 
pathy of every reader of PRIMARY EDUCATOIN. 





Contributor’s Calendar 
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September due May I 
October a July 25 
October “i Aug. 25 
November “ Sept. 25 
December “ Sept. 25 
January cx Oct. 25 
February si Nov. 25 
March Dec. 25 
April ‘i Jan. 25 
May ss Feb. 25 
June . Mar. 25 
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It isa legitimate and helpful business. 








A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 


private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“The tigbt teacher in the rigbt position means the bigbest success for both teacber and scbool.’’ 


‘ 


Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 








\ 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN PETITION 
PRESERVATION OF CALI- 
FORNIA REDWOODS 


One of the most unique petitions ever 
sent to Uncle Sam is one which has been 
received in Washington by the Forest Ser- 
vice, from nearly 1400 California school 
children who ask for the establishment of a 
Redwood National Park. This petition, 
which is from the children of the schools of 
Eureka, Humboldt County, California, is 
unlike any other which has ever been sent to 
a government department to ask for the 
preservation of forests. In the petition the 
children say: ‘We, the children of Eureka 
Schools, have been studying about our 
redwood forests, and along with the rest of 
the people of our country we feel that 
representative groves of these trees should 
be preserved for ourselves and coming 
generations of children; and we respectfully 
petition the United States Government to 
take some action toward establishing a 
National Forest of redwoods. 

Government foresters who are acquainted 
with this section of California, say that the 
children give good reasons for the establish- 
ment of the National Park. It has only 
been a few years since the redwood trees 
stood thick on the land around the larger 
towns of Humboldt County, but now all the 
readily accessible timber has been removed, 
and the people see the time when the red- 
wood groves will have disappeared. 

There is little, if any, redwood left suitable 
for a National Park that has not fallen into 
private hands. The acquisition of any such 
areas, therefore, would have to be brought 
about through purchase or through private 
donation. If it is found necessary to pur- 
chase the land for the park Congressional 
action will be required. 

It is not often that private donations of 
valuable timberlands are made, but a no- 
table example of such generosity and public 
spirit was recently shown by William Kent, 
of Chicago, Ill., and Kentfield, Cal., who 
presented a tract of 295 acres of magnificent 
sequoias in Redwood Canyon near San 
Francisco, tothe government. In Monterey 
and Trinity National Forests at California, 
there are a few small tracts of redwood. 

The children do not specify any particular 
grove of trees which they would like created 
a National Park. It will therefore be 
necessary for the people of Humboldt 
County to locate a suitable grove of redwood 
to be made a National Park, make arrange- 

ments for the purchase of the-tract and then 
request Congress to take up the matter. 
The Forest Service will be able to do nothing 
more than to supply all possible information 
and assistance. The Chief Inspector at 
San Francisco will be requested to look into 
the matter and assist those interested in 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED (i890. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brormfieidad Street, Boston. 


The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 
has filled these positions in public and private schools 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENC extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 


Manual T Z, $600, Travelin “ —— $70, Principals, $1200, Assistants, 6. Languages’ 
$1600. se Lgbienl any "3600, Grammar, , Primary, $450, Music, , Governesses, $500, Drawing, 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic. $12 , Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE OCHOOL 
TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We pr apewe for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50.000 Students. 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 


coconsree fe DUGATORS [XCHANGE sn: 


1897 Our 1907 business was 67%-larger than that of 1902 Manual 
101A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
































Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENC influence. If it merely hears 

youabout them LEAAT itis asxea to recommend 

you that more. ous eECOMMENDS 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW. 
THE FisK TRACHERS’? AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 1200 Williams Ave., Portiand. 
414 Century Bldg, Minneapolis. 415 Studio Bidg., Berkeley. 

405 Cooper a hag Denver. of Dongies Bldg., Los Angeles. 
913 Rookery Block, Spokane. 


= TAGES GbE = 


120 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 








4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave. -» Washington. 








of their candidates. 








Recommends college and nor- 


mal graduates, specialists and 
fa e@ac ers’ ge ficy : other teachers to colleges, pub- 
c and private schools. 
Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar a. tenchers. 


WM. O. PRATT,Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
THE AMERIGAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY... iam rs ci, 
ALPRED Ht. CAMPSELL, Pb.D., Manager all kinds of schools in all parts of the 


country that we are offering free registration in order to find teachers for the positions. Don’t miss 
this opportunity. If you do, it will be your fault if you do not have a better position for next term or 
next year. Register, at once. There will be absolutely no charge for our service until you have 
accepted a position as a result of our efforts. Write to-day. 

THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 23Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of to-day. 
OLDEST AND BEST KNOWN 


SCHERMERHORN eae |353 Fifth Avenue. Entrance 34th Street 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Teachers for High Schools and grade work in demand. TERMS MOST LIBERAL. Send 
for twenty-third Year Book. Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager 




















the movement in every way. 


(Continued on Page 249) 





TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 


necessarily meagre announcement, 


give them a chance to tell their story ia full by writing them; and do it now. 








IRD Day Exercise 


BEsSsIE F. DODGE 


(The children who are to take the parts 
of the birds should each have a Perry or 
Brown picture, in color, of the birds which 
they represent. These should be mounted. 
If a piece of ribbon about three quarters 
of a yard long be tied to the upper cor- 
ners of the picture, it may be placed over 
the child’s head, so that the picture may 
be on his chest, leaving the arms and 
hands free, that they may be used when 
flying. The children may be dressed in 
tissue paper of colors as near as possible like those of the birds, if de- 
sired. These children may be together near the south part of the 
room.) 





School (in concert) 
Come, Birdies, come, Birdies, 
For now it is spring, 
Come back from the Southland, 
me And sing, sing, sing. 
(Birdies “fly” to stage or front of room near where they are 
to recite) 


School (in concert) 
We’re glad you are with us, 
This bright day in May; 
Please speak to us all, 
For this is Bird Day. 


Song Sparrow (steps into place and recites) 
I am Song Sparrow, 
I come first in the spring; 
On a tree by the roadside 
I sweetly will sing. 


My feathers are plain, 
I build my nest on the ground, 
People love me and my song 
Wherever I’m found. 


Grosbeak (comes and stands with Song Sparrow) 
I am a Grosbeak, 
See the rose upon my | reast ? 
My coat is black and white. 
My wife is plainly dressed. 


Robin (stands in line with others) 
I’m Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
Of course, you know me well, 
For very near your houses 
Is where I love to dwell. 


I clear your trees of bugs, 
Find worms in sun and rain, 

Sing, “‘Cheer-up, cheer-up, cheer- ip,” 
Over and over again. 


Red-winged Blackbird 
I’m a Red-winged Blackbird, 
My song is “quonk-a-ree,”’ 
Come to the meadows and river 
When you wish this friend to see. 


Cat-bird 
I was named for Kitty, 
If the reason you’ve not heard, 
Just listen to my cry, 
Then you’ll call me a Cat-bird. 
House Wren 


I’m a little House Wren, 
Very, very shy, 

When you’re counting other friends 
Do not pass me by. 
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Bluebird 
My name is Bluebird, 
Be kind to me, do, 
For I should like so much 
To build my nest near you. 


Upper parts, blue; 

Breast, orange slightly browned; 
Or, above, like the sky; 

Below, like the ground. 


Swallow 
I’m a little Swallow, 
I catch insects while I fly — 
Before a storm, down very low — 
In pleasant weather, high. 


Baltimore Oriole 
I am an Oriole, 
I come back here in May, 
You surely will see me 
In black and orange gay. 


My food I find on fruit trees, 
In elms you’ll see my nest, 

A hanging, swinging cradle 
In which my babies rest. 


School 
Thank you, thank you, Birdies, 
For coming to our school; 
We’ll try to treat you kindly, 
And mind the Golden Rule. 
A Bird Song by the whole school should complete the 
exercise. 





The Crow with Eyes Aslant 


A. B. B. 


(Head, arm, and foot movements) 


1 The crow sits up on bough of tree 
The sprouting corn to spy, 

2 And watches,— with his eyes a-slant — 
Lest any one draw nigh, 

3 Then, presently, he flaps his wings, 
And gives a sudden cry: 


4‘“*Caw! caw! Caw! caw! Caw-aw-aw!”? 


1 Each child seated upon the desk of the child behind him, his feet 
in his own seat; hands upon the shoulders. 

2 Tip head to the right; to the left; position. 

3 Arms outspread at sides, as if leisurely flapping the wings. _ 

4 Arms outspread, hands drooping; move arms slightly while giving 
the call. 


And, when he thinks there’s no one round, 
He spreads his wings to fly — 
1 But, first, he flaps them once or twice, 
Their strength to test and try; 
2 Then opens wide his strong black bill, 
And makes this croaking cry: 
“Caw! caw! Caw! caw! Caw-aw-aw!’ 


, 


1 Seated on desk, hands upon the shoulders; arms outward 
stretched at the sides; raise arms slightly up and down at the sides. 

2 Hands in position on the shoulders; head erect, tipped slightly 
backwa d, while making the call. 


1 Then, off again, on coal-black wings 
2 ‘To friendly bough he’ll fly, 
Where, from his leafy, airy perch, 
The country he can spy; 
3 And, here, once more — with eyes a-slant — 
4 He’ll flap his wings and cry: 
‘Caw! caw! Caw! caw! Caw-aw-aw!” 


(Continued on page 250) 
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Notes DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIA- 


TION OF AMERICA 


Pre: -John MacDonald, Topeka, Kan. 
Vice- /’ves.—Henry G. Williams, Athens, O. 
Secreliry—J. W. Walker, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Treasurer—S. Y. Gillan, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Executive Committee—Howard A. Gass, Jef- 


ferson City, Mo., Geo. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


L. Towne, 


MEMBERS 


American Education, Albany, N. Y. 

American Journal of Education, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

American Primary Teacher, Boston, Mass. 

American School Board Journal, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Arkansas School Journal, Little Rock, Ark. 

Association Review, Washington, D. C. 

Canadian Teacher, Toronto, Can. 

Colorado School Journal, Denver, Colo. 

Educator-Journal, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Florida School Exponent, Gainesville, Fla. 

Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 

Kindergarten Review, New York City. 

Louisiana School Review, Rustin, La. 

Moderator-Topics, Lansing, Mich. 

Missouri School Journal, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Midland Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mississippi School Journal, Jackson, Miss. 

Nebraska Teacher, Lincoln, Neb. 

North Carolina Journal of Education, Dur- 
ham, No. Car. 

Ohio Educational Monthly, 

Ohio Teacher, Athens, Ohio. 

Pennsylvania School Journal, Lancaster, Pa. 

Popular Educator, Boston, Mass. 

Primary Education, Boston, Mass. 

School and Home Education, Bloomington, 
Til. 

School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 

School Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 

School Journal, New York, N. Y. 

School News, Taylorville, Ill. 

School Science and Mathematics, Chicago. 

Southern School Journal, Lexington, Ky. 

Texas School Journal, Dallas, ‘Tex. 

Texas School Magazine, Dallas, Tex. 

Western School Journal, Topeka, Kans. 

Western Teacher, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wisconsin Journal of Education, Madison. 


Columbus, O. 





SLOW MENTAL RIPENING 


Not infrequently those mentalities that 
ripen the slowest last the longest, and often 
the history of these great men has been 
persistent neglect and worldly coldness until 
forty or more years have passed before their 
greatness has been conceded by their con- 
temporaries. ‘Truly, “the life history of a 
great genius is almost invariably one of a 
sad and sombre tone, a walk apart from the 
beaten path.” Such are the words of one 
who should know what the “doers of deeds” 
must endure. Be this as it may, it is now 
recognized that many of the finest achieve- 
ments in business, statesmanship, literature, 
and in all activities have been wrought by 
men long past sixty. Writes one: ‘No 
strong man will accept sixty as the arbitrary 
limit of his ambition and working abil- 
ity.” — From W. A. Newman Dorland’s 


“The Age of Mental Virility,” in the April 
Century 


(Continued from Page 247) 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY 








N.Y. 





BREWER 


THE TEACHERS’ 

Ce a i Om ¢ 

2 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7 


130 


5 0( 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


The .South Dakota Teachers’ Agency 


Is the best medium through which to Obtain Positions in 
the South Dakota Schools. — ries Blanks. Address 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION - - Madison, South Dakota 


INTERNATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Information Concerning Teachers and Positions Conscientiously Furnished 
A Specialty of Primary and Kindergarten Departments 


EVA B. WHITMORE, Manager, 6 East Madison Street, CHICAGO. 
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(Continued from page 248) 

1 Each child — with outstretched arms — flits towards the desk 
upon which he previously sat. 

2 Seated upon the desk. 

3 Head bent; right; left; position. 

‘ Arms raised at the sides; flap the wings (arms) while giving the 
call. 

Note With a little care the class may be trained to make the calls 
expressive of the crow’s impressions, or feelings, when he utters the 
notes under differing circumstances. The code of signals seems like a 
crow language. 


* Then leisurely he takes his flight, 
To where the corn’s a-sprout, 
# And quickly with his pointed bill 
He pulls each kernel out; 
3 But, should — by chance — the farmer come, 
4 He’s quickly put to rout: 
“Caw! caw! Caw! caw! Caw-aw-aw!”’ 


1 Each child — with outspread arms —as if flying slowly, leaves 
the desk and flits to some other portion of the room, preferably, wherever 
there is a vacant space. 

2 Stops as if plucking out the kernels. 

3 The teacher approaches, which is the signal for the crows to rise, 
as if for flight, calling ‘““Caw!”’ etc. 





For Bird Day 


A. F. CALDWELL, Greencastle, Ind. 


Let the habits of some of our common birds be simply 
given. The date of the arrival of a few of those best known 
will be of interest — such as the robin, bluebird, blue jay, 
song sparrow, and kingbird. One may speak of the gathering 
of birds in flocks in the autumn, and the date of their dis- 
appearance. ‘Tell what the birds that stay north find to eat, 
and how they keep warm. Reproduce in simple language, 
“In Nesting Time,” by Olive Thorne Miller. 


Birps AS NEsT BUILDERS 
(Exercise for five little boys, showing different bird occupations) 


First Boy 
Hawks and eagles — what are we? 
Very easy ’tis to see; 
Platform builders, we’re the best — 
We can prove it by our nest! 


Second 
We are bank swallows, you know, 
And we’re miners; yes —’tis so! 
Watch us when we build and see — 
But don’t think it’s in a tree! 


Third 
We are robins — very skilled; 
We do like barn swallows, when we build. 
Masons we — and in our work 
We are never known to shirk. 


Fourth 
Patient woodpeckers are we, 
And we work within the tree, 
Carpenters, day after day, 
And we never ask for pay! 


Fifth , 
We are brilliant orioles — 

But we never work in holes! 

Weavers we all choose to be; 

Watch us work — and then you’ll see. 


Call attention to the flight of birds, and point out this differ- 
ence in that of the crow, eagle, swallow, and hen. The short, 
round wing is best adapted to a short flight, and makes a 
whirring noise. This is made by the quick vibrations of the 
wing. Birds that fly in this way are almost always heavy. 
The long pointed wing gives a light, skimming flight, with 
little or no noise. Birds of this style of wing are generally 
trim and slight. — Adapted from Coues 
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A little bird 
One summer’s day, 
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A Recitation 


A little boy 
Who heard that song, 


Sang a song Whistled gaily 
Then flew away. All day long. 
A little maid, Both boy and girl 


Who got up wrong, 
Merrily laughed 
When she heard that song. 


(The usual way) 
Were better made 
By that song that day! 





Tiny Recitations 
(For the very smallest) 
E. C. 

THE Brirp’s NEst 


My mother washed a piece of lace and hung it out to dry 


A birdi 
It lines 


e took it from its place and flew off, safe and high; 
a nest; I smile to see 


How stylish little birds can be! 


Sweet, sweet! 


THE ROBIN 


Yes, I hear, little robin, 
I know what you’re trying to say, 

Ycu sing of the nest in the tree-top 
Where blue eggs are rocking all day. 


HELPING THE Brirps 


How fine it is that little ones, 
As young and small as we, 
Can help God feed the tiny birds 
He loves so tenderly! 
So put a dish of water where 
The birds can find it best; 
Throw crumbs out for a dinner 
And hang threads to build a nest. 


At NIicHtT 


How do birdies go to rest 
Up in the branches high? 

Their cradle is a pretty nest; 
Their roof the soft blue sky; 

Their lullaby is mother’s peep; 
Their lamp a pretty star; 

That’s how the birdies go to sleep: 
How happy birdies are! 


Tuer Story Or A Birp 


A dear’ little nest in the tree-top, 
A robin that trills out his song, 
Next, four tiny eggs, blue and dainty, 
Safe-folded and warm, all day long. 
Long days and the quiet all ceases, 
One morning a wee sound is heard, 
The small eggs lie broken in pieces 
For each held a dear little bird. 


GuEss! 


(An exercise) 


First Child 


Rocking always, safe and high, 
Underneath the pretty sky. 








(A Nest) 
Second 
Very red and round and sweet, 
Something robins love to eat. 
(A Cherry) 
Third 
Coat of brown and breast of red, 
Black or brown upon his head. 
(A Robin) 








(Continued on page 252) 
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NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
FOR 


High School Instructors 
AND 


Superintendents 





Southern Educational 





Review 


Edited by 
H. ELMER BIERLY 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Chattanooga 
With the co-operation of 


Leading Educators in the United States. 

This is a high class publication cov- 
ering the whole field of education, 
giving special attention to supervision, 
high school and college education. Its 
contributors are men of ripest thought 
and of national and international repu- 
tation. It publishes only the best and 
latest in education. It is not a journal 
of methods, nor of any particular doc- 
trine or institution. It appeals to all 
serious and progressive teachers. 

Regular Subscription Price, $3.00 
per year. Trial subscription (for new 
subscribers only) three months, 50 
cents. Sample copy free. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


UNIVERSITY VIRGINIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 18th to July 31st 


Seventy-five advanced courses 
offered. Large faculty of trained 
specialists. Credits given. Espe- 
cially designed to meet the needs 
of 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


College teachers, College  stu- 
dents, and those preparing for Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements. 

Tuition Fee, $5 a course. 

Dr. D. R. Augsburg will give 
special courses in drawing. 





Write for 40-page announcement 


E. A. ALDERMAN, President 
UNIVERSITY VIRGINIA 





Books 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, BOSTON 

RHYMES FOR CHILDREN. Golden Hour 
Series. By Janeand Ann Taylor. Selected 
and arranged by Melvin Hix. 184 pages. 
Price, 40 cents. 

I wonder how many people to-day know 
who wrote “ Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star ” 
which they enjoyed so much when they were 
children? ‘There was a charm of mystery 
about these verses that touched the imagina- 
tion of us all in our childhood days. It will 
be a pleasure to see others by these same 
authors, Jane and Ann Taylor, in this little 
volume of verses. These authors lived in 
1782-3 in England and wrote verses for 
English children when they were very young. 
Some of these have become classics. 

“Thank you, pretty cow,.that made 
Pleasant milk to soak my bread,” 
can be frequently heard in the kindergartens 
and primary schools to-day. ‘The Violet” 
and ‘‘My Mother” are also favorites. It 
was well to gather together the poems of 
Jane and Ann Taylor with some others from 
their friends, notably Adelaide O’Keefe, 
whose verses appeared in connection with 
theirs, in a volume of “Original Poems” 
during their lifetime, and they all breathe 
the same spirit of high moral excellence. 
“Rhymes for Children” is handsomely 
bound and well prepared for the children’s 
library at school or at home. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 

Tue Louisa Atcotr READER 

So long as children exist, Louisa Alcott 
will be a patron saint among them. She 
knew children as few writers have ever done, 
and she touched their hearts and sympathies 
with a pen that was a magic wand. It has 
been a happy thought to collect her short 
stories into a reader that will at once reach 
the school and the home library. Ten of 
these stories make up this little volume, 
and most attractively are they illustrated 
and put together. More than children will 
read this book, for it is the best teacher and 
best mother who keeps her heart young and 
her spirit in sympathy with the best litera- 
ture for children. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 

In THE GoLpEN East. By Charlotte 
Chaffee Gibson. 

“A Geographical Reader,” says the title 
page of this book, but one has no thought 
of the school book geography while enjoying 
its pages. It is an illustrated journey to 
the Wonderlands of the Orient, and the 
reader is made to see it all with the vivid 
imagination of the writer. There is no 
attempt to tell great things in an elaborate 
way, but just the common everyday things 
one would see’on such a journey. And it is 
told in a conversational way that one feels 
at home with the various experiences of 
the travelers. The illustrations are half- 
tones and many of full page length. Japan 
has the full share of attention of the Eastern 
countries, yet China, Ceylon (The Garden 
of Eden), India, Bombay, and Egypt are 
also visited. Nothing extends the horizon 
of children like reading of the life of the 
children of other countries, and books like 
these do something more than merely give 
information. 






























A Group of Northwestern University Buildin®* 


PRIMARY 
METHODS 


This Course comprises a series of twenty les- 
sons in organization, management and methods 
of teaching every branch in the first three 
grades of school. It is an extended course 
which the teacher can put to daily use with her 
pupils; it thus offers advantages of normal 
school training, for the teacher will have her 
practice classes always before her. There are 
no fads introduced; no experimenting is tol- 
erated. The best methods of securing results 
are presented. 


Other Courses 


NEW NORMAL COURSES.— Thorough 
review courses in twenty-four common school 
and high school branches; any number of sub- 
jects may be chosen for a course for one tuition 
fee. Thousands of teachers have prepared for 
higher grade certificates through this department 
of the School; they now teach better schools than 
Sormecty ane receive higher salaries. 

ACADEMIC COURSES.— Each branch is a 
thorough, complete course in itself. 

Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Phar- 
macy for those preparing for commercial ca- 
reers. Full particulars upon request. 






















DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPT. STRONG Reviews 
ONE OR MORE BRANCHES IN A COURSE 


Arithmetic Physics 
Elementary Algebra U. 8. History 
Higher Algebra Civil Government 
Bookkeeping El ye 

etry Pedagogics and Methods 
Grammar and Analysis History of Education 
Reading Educational! Psychology 
Composition and Rhetoric Physiology and Hygiene 
Am. and Brit. Literature Geography 

















General History Physica! Geography 
Music Elementary Agriculture 
Botany 








ACADEMIC DEPT.—EACH SUBJECT Is A CouRsE 
Arithmetic Secood Year Latin 









Grammar Practical Rhetoric 
Rhetoric and English Eng. and Amer. Literature 
Composition Physics 
Elementary Agriculture Botany 
Ancient History 
tr Med. and Modern History 
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First Year Latin 
COMMERCIAL DEPT 


United States History 
SPECIAL COURSES 












Business tony A 
Shorthand Primary Methods 
Typewriting 








Name 
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INTERSTATE SCHOOL 


OF CORRESPONDENCE 
378-384 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





HAVE YOU INTRODUCED 


HOME 
GEOGRAPHY 


By PROP. HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Adopted by City of Boston, November 26, 1906 
For Use in Grades IV. and V. 

I have found it a most helpful and valu- 
able book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power 
of vitalizing his geography stories for chil- 
dren, and this most helpful and delightful 
quality is in evidence on every page of this 
new book. I shall certainly recommend it: 
use in my nature study classes. 

Anna Botsrorp Comstock 
Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 


Cloth, 60 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
New York Chicago Atlanta 
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Fourth 


‘ 


Fifth 


Sixth 


Seventh 
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(Continued from page 25¢) 


Just the color of the dust, 
Morn and evening, chirp he must! 
(Sparrow) 


Brown upon his breast, 
Blue on back and wing, 
Long before the rest, 
He can tell it’s spring. 
(Bluebird) 


This, of all the trées we see 
Is where robin loves to be. 
(Cherry tree) 


Something blue and small and round, 
In a mud lined nest is found. 
_(Robin’s egg) 


THE ROBIN’s SONG 


What’s that pretty little sound, 
Clear and sweet as it can be? 

It’s a robin — there he’s found! 
Singing in our apple tree. 


CHOICE 


‘How much I’d love a bird to be! 
To live in nests would be such joy! 
But it might rain and — oh, dear me! 
I guess I’d rather stay a boy. 





Bird and Blossom Day 


Mary V. Myers 


B is for blackbird, 
A lover of corn, 
Laughs at a scare-crow 
And puts him to scorn. 


" is for indigo bird, 
Hear him sing 
Away in the forest 
Early in spring. 


R is for robin 

With breast brownish red; 
’Pon beetles and worms 

He mostly is fed. 


D is for dove, 
With its gentle ‘‘Coo, coo, 
Will you be friends with me? 
O do do, do!” 


AND 


B is for bluet 
Innocent and sweet, 
Color of the sky, 
Blooming at your feet. 


L is for larkspur 
All purple and blue, 
Out in a field 
So tall and straight it grew. 


0 is for orchid, 
A family of flowers, 
Lady-slippers belong 
To its bowers. 


$ is for spring beauty, 
In dainty pink — 
There are so many 


A million I think. 
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$ is for snowball, 
So soft and so round, 
It drops its petals 
Like snow on the ground. 


0 is for orange lily, 
Grows in the wood 

Golden yellow is its 
Lily bell hood. 


M’s for morning-glory, 
Climbing the wall, 
Smiling good-morning 

To great and small. 


D is for daisy 
With petals so bright. 
With heart that is yellow 
And fair and bright. 


A is for anemone 
Or wind flow’r, 
They are wee fairy folk 
In a cool bow’r. 


Y is for yarrow, 
It looks like a weed, 
Little birds like to breakfast 
From its seed. 


All (sing) 
MARY V. MYERS 











we spell, Bird and Blos-som Day, 


a | 


casted ccaskddck se to 
Gs eso Paste 


a day we love so 





ver- y, ver - y, ver-y well. 


DIRECTIONS FOR BIRD AND BLossoM EXERCISE 


Fifteen children are required to carry out this exercise. Four of the 
tallest ones stand in a row back of the others and represent the four 
birds of this exercise. One pupil standing immediately in front of the 
four represents “and.” ‘Ten smaller pupils in front row represent 
flowers. Each child holds in his right hand a card with the first letter 
of the name of the bird or blossom and a picture of the bird or blossom 
he represents. Each child holds his card up to view as he recites his 
verse but drops his hand with card at side at close of verse. At close 
all spell and recite to music, as found at close of piece. Each card re- 
appearing as the letter is announced and remaining in view to close of 
exercise. 





A Bird’s Nest 


ALice E. ALLEN 


(For eight children, showing, as they recite, wisps of hay and straw, 
bits of mud moss, etc. 


First I’ve brought some strings and other things, 
Second I’ve brought some straw, 
Third I’ve brought some hay, 


All (weaving) 
We’ll weave and weave, now in, now out, 
To make a little nest to-day. 


All (matching, patching thatching) 
We’ll neatly match and patch and thatch, 


Fourth For I’ve some mud, 
Fifth And I’ve some down, 
All All snug within, all snug without, 


We’ll make our little nest so brown. 
(Continued on page 254) 
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Notes ARE YOU A TEACHER? 


Do you need more 
education? Do you 
wish special help in 
any branch? 


Our School offers 
you an opportunity to 
study at home under 
the personal instruc- 
tion of leading pro- 
jessors in our great 





-~ President Eliot of Harvard University Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
has recently come out in endorsement of the Will Make You 


plan of promoting pupils by subject rather 
a , by years. From all indications his, FEEL BETTER, EAT AND SLEEP 
ugeestion will be seriously considered] Better, and build you up for the hot, 


_ cael debilitating days of summer. 
everywhere throughout our country. It is the most effective Spring Medicine, 
; the one that truly purifies and enriches 
— There has been established at Laporte,| the blood, removes all pimples, boils, 





Indiana, a school resembling in general ne sega _— — or ‘ , — . 

. romo mpure blood or low state e teach over 0 
features the German rural educational home. | 6¢ the sy ie P ae eae a MUR nhe | oma Study 
The school opens with an attendance of In usual liquid form or in chocolate- courses, including a Normal Course, a Kinder- 
fifty boys. ‘The instructors will live among] coated tablets called §arsatabs. 100 garten Course and a Course in Primary Methods. 
the boys and enter into their work and play. Doses One Dollar. Sold by druggists or We have helped hundreds of ambitious 

mailed on receipt of price, by teachers prepare for better positions and 


« C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. higher salaries. 
—Dr. Sarah E. Sprague, author of The Write to-day for a free copy of our eighty-page Catalogue 


or +] ” i 
Sprague Classic Readers, CAc., etc., is to THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
teach methods in reading and other primary Dept. 33, Springfield, Mass. 


subjects this season in THE SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF THE SouTH at Knoxville, Tenn. Sl LHOU ETT ES FOR STORY WORK 
Her address will be in care of that school, 


from June 20 to July 31, inclusive. ELIZA A. McGUINNESS, Rhode Island State Critic 











This set of eleven charts consists ~~ a series of SILHOU- 
ETTES, printed in heavy white oie paper, size 19 x 24 
inches. These charts are based on STA ANDA STORIES and 
RHYMES, and are designed to encourage manual care in 
the lower grades. 

Heretofore paper cutting has not always given satisfaction 
because the children have had NO PATTERN that could be 
seen across the schoolroom. The cuttings of the teacher have 
meant but little, as pupils could not easily follow her opera- 
tions with the scissors while she worked on a small scale, her 
very hands obscuring a view of her work; consequently her 
efforts have not had the desired effect. 

The idea in presenting these sheets has been—to furnish a 
picture LARGE enough for pupils to see—to further the use 
of the scissors on bold but simple lines, and to give the 
teacher something from which she could get results, 


— Superintendent Emerson of Buffalo 
says that the school session must be length- 
ened one hour, one-half of that time to be 
given to reading and the other half to silent 
work. In view of the fact that little work 
is done out of school this extension of school 
hours seems reasonable. Another speaker 
at the Syracuse meetings said that an eight- 
hour program is being crowded into a five- 
hour day. Evidently the day will have to 
be lengthened or the program shortened, 
or both. The pressure from without and 
the necessities within will force some kind of 
a readjustment of school work in the near emacs 
future. — Ex. HOW TO USE THEM 


Detach the sheet from the roll as nee ded; fasten on wall or portable blackboard; call attention to the characteristic 
lines in the silhouette being produced; give the child a sheet of paper and a pair of scissors, and the result will be 
satisfactory to the teacher. Price of Complete Set, 50 Cents; Postage, 10 Cents Extra 


LEAVING THE BUNCH BEHIND |J. L- HAMMETT COMPANY - - - 250 Devonshire Street, Boston 


Along with marbles and baseball, renewed 
interest in wheeling manifests itself as a sure 
indication of Spring and the joys of out-door 
exercise. 

Nothing ever invented serves so admirably 
the triple purposes of utility, exercise, and 


pleasure as does the bicycle. The best — The Mecca 


grade of wheels are now selling for less than 




















one-third the prices of ten years ago, and} 1}  Traversed by the Rocky Mountains, Colorado 
at that the rider gets a better mount than . : ° ; ° 

was possible then. ‘The Coaster Brake and is unsurpassed in picturesque grandeur; its 
Two Speed Gear features alone mark a big climate has no parallel and its wealth is un- 


step forward in bicycle construction since 
the boom days. 

Inquiry among jobbers and dealers dis- 
closes a demand for bicycles, not only from 
the small boy (who has always ridden) but 
also from his older brother and his father, 
also. The lady cyclist is also venturing 
timidly forth from the mysterious retreat 








limited. 


The Colorado & Southern Railway 


will furnish those seeking data 
regarding places for summer 


wherein she has hibernated for a decade,]) A Outings or permanent loca- 
and she’s not in bloomers, either: thank the tions with reliable and hand- 
Lord for that. i . . 

“Leaving the Bunch Behind,” is the at-| ff SOmely illustrated literature 


tractive picture adorning the gold embossed, descriptive of the scenery, re- 
1908 catalog cover of the “oldest exclusive 


hicycle heuse fn. Asncaicn,” & tupy of Wideh sort accommodations and com- 


has just reached us. The catalog is a work mercial advantages. 
of art and is brimful of valuable and interest- _— 
ing matter for riders or those thinking of Connes Sune 
buying wheels. It is well worth getting and : # E. FISHE Agent 
may be had by writing the Mead Cycle Pi famed G 
Company, Dept. HX 219, Chicago. They Denver, Colo. jen koe online’ 

. 's Peak Route 
also send a wheel for ten days’ free trial and 
will engage live agents, 
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Sixth Here is some moss, 
Seventh And bits of floss, 
Eighth Here is a strand of crimson wool, 


All (weaving) 
All round about and in and out, 
These odds and ends we’ll lightly pull. 


All (holding up nests and shaking heads) 
But oh, what funny nests we’ve spun! 
It takes a bird — as we have heard — 
With wings of blue or scarlet vest, 
To make a real good homey nest. 





A May Basket 


Attce E. ALLEN 


(For a little girl, as May, holding pretty sweet-grass basket, and 
four groups of children, each with real or artificial flowers. As each 
group finishes recitation, it drops flowers into May’s basket. For 
last stanza, groups circle gayly round May, as she lifts basket high.) 
May 

When May has wov’n her basket 
Of moss and grasses slim, 

She calls upon her blossoms 
To fill it to the brim. 


| pple-blossoms 
Here come the apple blossoms 
From out the orchard bright, 
They line May’s pretty basket 
With dainty pink and white. 


Lilacs 
Here are the fragrant lilacs — 
The bees about each cup — 
With white and purple bunches 
They heap May’s basket up. 


Dandelions 
The dandelions are coming, 
So brave and bright and bold, 
A border ’round May’s basket 
They make of stars of gold. 


Violets 
Here are the violets purple 
From out the forest fair, 
Upon her heaped-up basket 
May drops them everywhere. 
May 


Oh, have you seen the basket 
Where May her treasures stores ? 

’Tis out there in the sunshine — 
The big, green Out-of-Doors! 





Recitations for Little People 


A. B. B. 


The Bluebird’s Song 


We love the bluebird’s song, 

But, isn’t it true — 

It seems a wee bit sweeter, 
Because the bird is blue? 


Nest Building 


Each bird knows how to build her nest — 
And always gets it done in season — 

And fashions it as she thinks best, 
Although she may not give the reason 
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The Rill 


The smallest rill can larger grow 
And some day make the mill wheel go. 


Nests 


First Child 


Birds build their nests of many things — 
Wool, hair, and straw; mud, leaves, and strings. 


Second 


Some build them large; some build them small— 
A few build scarcely nests at all. 


Third 


Some build high up on limbs of trees, 
Some hang them where they’ll catch the breeze. 


Fourth 


All 


Amn fwn 


Some hide them where they can’t be found, 
Some build them low close to the ground. 


But, built on ground or bush or tree 
Each little nest a home will be. 





May Song 
E. P MENDES 
(Arr: “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are Marching’’) 


May, May, May’s the time for pleasure, 
May, May, May’s the time for fun, 
Hear the song-birds in the dell, 

Hear the lily ring her bell 

Just to tell the birds and flowers 

That Spring has come. 


Come, come, come and dance a measure, 
Come, come, come and join the song, 
For the Winter now is past 

And the Summer’s coming fast, 

All the flow’rs are waking up 

To greet the Spring. 





Weather Song 


MARGARET BoyDsTON 
(Tune: “This is the Way We Wash Our Clothes”’) 


This is the way the wind does blow," 
The wind does blow, 
The wind does blow, 
This is the way the wind does blow 
All on a stormy morning. 


This is the way the lightning sounds,? etc. 
This is the way the thunder roars,3 etc. 
This is the way the rain comes 4 down, etc. 
This is the way the snow comes 5 down, etc. 


This is the way the sun shines © out, 
The sun shines out, 
The sun shines out, 
This is the way the sun shines out 
When all the storm is over. 


MorIONs 


Children wave arms and sway like trees in the wind 
Clap hands once. 

Roll clenched hands on desk. 

Imitate rain with fingers on desk. 

Fin over heads, imitate snowflakes. 

Make circle with arms over heads. 
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The New Kenmore 
ALBANY, N. Y. 








= 


‘Mecene 


One of the Best Hotels in the City 
EUROPEAN PLAN 





$50,000 SPENT ON IMPROVEMENTS 


$1.50 and Upwards 


150 Rooms with Shower and Tub Baths; 175 
Rooms with hot and cold running water; Tele- 
phone in every room. Special attention paid 
to tourists. Cuisine and Service unexcelled. 
Nearest Hotel to Capitol Buiiding, Theatres 


and Union Station. 
J. A. OAKS 


Also LAKESIDE HOTEL, Modern Summer Re- 
sort, with all Improvements. Situated at 
Thompson’s Lake, Helderberg Mountains, N.Y. 
Altitude 1650 feet. Seventeen miles from Albany. 





WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 














DISCOURAGED WITH HER 
READING CLASSES 


Miss Gertrude Thompson felt that a school 
library would bea valuable aid in getting 
better results. Send for an interes 16 
page illustrated booklet her experience 
and told in her own words, she readily 
secuted a library without cost. Address 
Educational Publishing Company, Boston, 
New York, and Chicago. 








“CRA YOL A” 
Artists’ and School Crayon 


CRAYOLA COLORS are 
permanent and brilliant and 
can be blended and overwork- 
ed. They will not blur nor 
rub off! No expensive outfit 
is required in their use! No 
waiting for the colors to dry. 
No brushes to clean! No li- 


quid colors to soil the hands 
and clothes! These facts 
commend “CRAYOLA” for 
Educational color work. We 
shall be pleased to furnish 
samples and particulars to 
Teachers interested. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 
81-83 Fulton St., 
New York, 

















Notes 


—- Parents’ associations are coming into 
favor in Germany. In the evenings, meet- 
ings of parents are held in school-rooms. 
Teachers play an important part in the 
activities of these meetings. The relations 
between parents and teachers are discussed, 
and measures to check local evils are con- 
sidered. 





MOLLYCODDLE FAIRY TALES 


Mrs. William Hefferman, one time presi- 
dent of the Illinois Congress of Mothers, 
says: 

“Give the children the kind of fairy tales 


they like, the good old ones dripping with. 


blood and creepy with horrors and cruelty. 
Let them have the slaughter and the killing, 
the fiery dragons and the witches, the poison 
and the treachery. They are much better 
stuff than the goody-goody, slushy-slushy, 
milk-and-water stuff that is put on the 
market to-day.” 

This is treason, but confess, now, didn’t 
you like Bluebeard and Sister Anne and 
the Babes in the Wood, and Hop o’ My 
Thumb, and Red Riding Hood, and even 
that beautifully wicked Apollyon on the 
emblazoned title page of “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” and the hobgoblins of the pit, yes, 
and Siegfried and Brunhilde and the dragon 
and Alberich and Diedrich of Berne, and 
Astrolpho and his hippogrif and Roland 
and the massacre of Roncevalles? 

Did these things seriously affect your 
humane sensibilities or wreck your nerves 
or narrow your outlook? Isn’t the knowl- 
edge of the old folklore of the race picked 
up in childhood — knowledge which you 
would probably never otherwise have ob- 
tained — of infinitely more value than the 
story of Peter Rabbit or Squirrel Nutkin 
or the little boy who was good and never got 
his feet wet? — Detroit Free Press 





KEEP THE BALANCE UP 


It has been truthfully said that any dis- 
turbance of the even balance of health 
causes serious trouble. Nobody can be too 
careful to keep this balance up. When 
people begin to lose appetite, or to get tired 
easily, the least imprudence brings on sick- 
ness, weakness, or debility. The system 
needs a tonic, craves it, and should not be 
denied it; and the best tonic of which we 
have any knowledge is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
What this medicine has done in keeping 
healthy people healthy, in keeping up the 
even balance of health, gives it the same 
distinction as a preventive that it enjoys 
as acure. Its early use has illustrated the 
wisdom of the old saying that a stitch in 
time saves nine. Take Hood’s for appetite, 
strength, and endurance. 





HOTEL 


RICHMOND 


17th and H Streets 
WASHINCTON, D. C. 


100 Rooms, 50 Private Baths, American Plan, 
$3 00 Per Day, Upwards; With Bath, 
$1 Additional. 


European Plan, $1.50 Per Day, Upward; 
With Bath, $1 Additional. 











A high-class hotel, conducted for your com- 
fort. Remodeled, refurnished throu ut. Di- 
rectly on car line. Union Station, minutes. 
Capitol, 20 minutes. Shops and Theatres, 10 
minutes. Two blocks to White House and 
— Buildings. Opposite Metropolitan 
‘lub. 


Summer Season July to October, 


Wayside Inn and cottages. Lake Luzerne, N.Y. 
In the Adirondacks. Switzerland of America. 
45 minutes from Saratoga. Send for Booklet. 


CLIFFORD M. LEWIS, Proprietor 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 




















Delaware Avenue at Chippewa Street 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


250 Rooms with Bath 
and Long Distance Telephone 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per Day Up 


With Bath Connection 
Excellent Music and Grill Room 
C. N. OWEN, Prop. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 




















SUMMER SCHOOL 


Teachers wishing to take drawing under the 
personal instruction of Prof. D. R. Augsburg, 
address E. S. Smith, 228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Notes 


— The second session of the University of 
Virginia Summer School, of which Dr. E. A 
Alderman is president, will begin this year 
June 18th and close July 31st. This school 
is specially designed to meet the needs of 
High School Teachers, College Teachers, 
College Students, and those preparing for 
college entrance examinations. 

Dr. D. R. Augsburg will conduct the 
drawing at the Charlottesville Summer 
School. There will be no Augsburg Sum- 
mer School in Chicago this year, and all 
teachers of Drawing are requested to attend 
the School at Charlottesville, where the 
work will be under Dr. Augsburg’s personal 
supervision, and in addition to this, teachers 
will have the advantage of other special 
courses under personal instruction of leading 
college men. No effort has been spared to 
make this one of the best schools for teachers 
who are willing to take the work of leaders 
only. For particulars address E. A. Alder- 
man, President of University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va., or Joseph Smith, 18 
East 17th Street, New York. 


— This spring has seen the completion 
of a task in some respects very remarkable 
in the publishing world. The house of 
Harper & Brothers announce the twenty- 
seventh and final volume of “‘The American 
Nation: A History.” Even the genera! 
reader will be interested in a few facts about 
this undertaking. ‘‘The American Nation”’ 
presents a complete, authoritative and com- 
prehensive history of the United States from 
earliest times to the present day. It is the 
work of a body of associated scholars from a 
score of different universities, under the 
editorial supervision of Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Professor of History at Harvard Uni- 
versity, in consultation with advisory com- 
mittees appointed by the Historical Societies 
of Massachusetts, Virginia, Texas, and Wis- 
consin. This great history represents the 
results of seven years of specific application, 
the scholarship of twenty-four authors from 
twenty universities. The writers, trained 
at the chief universities of this country and 
Europe, have gone to the first sources for 
their data. 

“The division of the subject into periods, 
therefore, each of which has been the life- 
study of some distinguished historical 
scholar, has made it possible to produce a 
history of unimpeachable and lasting scholar- 
ship. At the same time, the careful selection 
of authors who could write brilliantly as well 
as with scholarship and insight has made it 
possible to carry the story of America 
through volume after volume with the glow 


and spirit of romance. Much of the success |- 


of this great undertaking is due to the careful 
planning and long consultations with his- 
torians, historical societies, publicists and 
other authorities, who alike have felt the 
need of a comprehensive history of our 
country, which should also be, above all, 
eminently interesting and readable. 

A notable feature of “The American 
Nation” is the original maps, nearly two 
hundred in number, beautifully executed 
in color and in black-and-white. Taken 
collectively, these maps furnish a much- 
needed atlas of American history. 
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WORLD-BABIES 


MRS. ELIZABETH E. SCANTLEBURY 


Is the title of a charming novelty in book-making. 


descriptions of a series of 


It is a collection of half-tone pictures, with brief 


Geographical Dolis 


These dolls were dressed, after months of painstaking study and research, to show how t 
each country are actually clothed and how they look in their native costumes. ee 


There is ** Little Petrovna,” the Russian; “‘Little Gretchen,” the German; “Little Bear,”’ th 
“* Sipsu and His Mother,’’ the Eskimo; “ Donald”’ the little Scotch boy, with his “kilt” and “ toastiie "sand 


the others. 


The series is so arranged between illuminated board covers, fastened with bright ribbon, that each of the half- 
tone pictures can be taken out and passed around in the classroom. They will thus be of service in the 
~lass, to show how the children of a oy country look, what they wear and how their mothers take care of t 


The Drawing C1488 will be intereste 


in the details of the costuming, and will find the pictures excellent for 


sketching and water-color work. They have their value also for the Literature Class, and as a gift book for a 


child nothing could be more acceptable. 


Leading educators have highly recommended these geographical dolls as of real pedagogical value, They are 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO : 
Kindergartens and Primary Grades 


The Price of World-Babies is 35 cents net. Add 5 cents if by mail. Ten per cent discount to schools 
when ordered in quantities 


THE PALMER COMPANY $:: : 


PUBLISHERS 


50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











lassified Advertising maz 


In the limited space allowed each firm in these bg, See 
columns, it is impossiole for them to tell the 
whole story. Write for full information. 








Gould Hall Dormitory 
New York University 






| New York Central Railway 


Electric Locomotive 

















( EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS) 


§ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES ) 





The publishers announced in this column will be 
glad to mail a catalogue of their publications and 
special information in 7 wed to any particular 
publication on their list. vite them. 


THE FOUNDING UF JAMESTOWN. Percy’s 
Discourse of Virginia. pate «nee Discourse of Vir- 
nia 1607-1619. Latest numbers of American History 
po hy Price, 10 cents. Send for complete list. 
Parker P. Simmons, Publisher, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 


A NEW SERIES of six beautifully illustrated Geo- 

aphical Readers has just been published by THE 

ENTURY Company. They are excellent as literature, 
full of stories of adventure, description and travel. 


SEE IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS in regular 
advertising columns of this issue. American Book 
Company. 


A SCRAPBOOK OF ELEMENTARY MATHE- 
matics, notes, recreations, essays, by, William F. White, 
Ph.D. State Normal School, New Paltz, New York. 
ramo, 248 pp.; cloth binding, gilt top. price, $1.00 net. 
(5s net.) “It is a book that really fills a 3 -felt want. 

2 should be in the library of every igh school 
and on the desk of every teacher of mathematics.” —The 
Educator-Journal. Send for circular and information. 
The Open Court Pub. Co., P. O. Drawer F, Chicago, Ill. 


GREGG SHORTHAND, adopted by all the leading 
schools. Easy to learn, read, and write. Sample lesson 
free. Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago. 


PENMANSBIP For $2 we will mail “Whole 
Theory and Art of Penmanship” (275 PP, 1000 cuts, 
muslin) and any $1 magazine or The Ells- 
worth Co., 127 Duane St., New York. 























DEGREE COURSES AT HOME or at the Co! 
ical and Normal. Write Pres. C. J. Burton, C 
tian College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, BOOKKEEPING 
Taught thoroughly by mail. Prices low. Type- 
writers furnished. Situations for graduates. O. N. 
Strayer’s Business College, Baltimore, Md. 


mn Stade St Sous Get “Brushwork in 
lowers.” Studies in flat-wash painti cents. 
Address L. E. Norris, 54 Clayton St. 3 4 ad 


AUGSBURG SUMMER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Send in gy name now for circulars to be sent as soon 
ae Address E. S. Smith, 228 Wabash Avenue, 

cago. 


a SCHOOL BOOKS +) 


SCHOOL LIBRARY BOUKS assortment 
of schoul library books south of New York. Send for 
complete catalogue. Address N. T. Pool, 12 Trinity 
Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


; SCHOO!. LIBRARY BOOKS FREE Send for par- 

ticulars. Ask for circulars of our ta += 
method. Educational Publishing —— Boston, 
New York, Chicago. Address nearest 


( MISCELLANEOUS +) 


ORATIONS, lectures, debates, sermons, essays, et 
written to order. Manuscripts revised, ippeuntinn —| 
sold on commission. Miller's Literary Agency, Mt. 
Healthy, Ohio. 





























C HELP WANTED +) 


LADY SEWEBS wanted to make up —_ at 
~—* J per 100; can ae hour; work - d 








pepe fo, eet wal Go. Dore. Pee ¥ Pe 





CALIFORNIA SELF-SUPPURTING HOMES. 
Twin-Cities Colony. Between Sacramento and Stock- 
ton. Small payment and $1.25 weekly on each five 
acres. Choice land. Perfect health. One hundred 
hens pay $15 monthly. Four om table grapes 
$1200 yearly. } town life. No farming. 

omen with families. Write fami- 
here. B. Maks” ‘Den 108, Galt, California, 





meagre enpeuncement, sive them « chance to tell their story in full by writing them; end do it new. 
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wosing ictesiitatel ae cunt. oaeitr tl pur- 
chase of our 


SCHOOL LIBRARY, 





is thereby the owner of one sHarex in the same. 
3 


They add the further practice needed in ‘nadine to the 
regular course and afford an introduction to a wide range 
of Masterpieces of literature. 























For For 
Primary Grades Grammar Grades 


Literature . . - 62 volumes 63 volumes 
History and Biography ° ~*~ > ™ 
Nature Study a * a “ 
Geography and Side Lights ba <= ™ 
Morals, etc. . i eae 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Essays 10 volumes History and Biography 16 volumes 
Fiction . 5 . Books on Education | 


“ 


Poetry and Drama 39 Books on Art, grades 6-12 8 “ 


BOOKS ARRANGED IN SEVEN SERIES 


Sagem eee’! THE POPULAR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


All Grades—All Subjects 


LITERATURE—HISTORY—NATURE—MORALS 
GEOGRAPHY— SCIENCE—ART— MYTHOLOGY 


‘SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


FOR PRIMARY, GRAMMAR OR ALL GRADES 
(Charges prepaid) 
At $5, $10, $12, $15, $20, $25, $35, and $50. 
These libraries have been found equally acceptable in states where 
annual appropriations have been made of $5 to $20 to each district to 
assist in establishing or increasing libraries and in 
STATES WHERE NO MONEY IS PROVIDED 
by School Officials, we call attention to 
OUR CERTIFICATE METHOD 
whereby WITHOUT COST to Teachers or Pupils, School Libraries 
have been founded or enlarged. Countless libraries gratefully 
acknowledge their indebtedness. 


HOW IT IS DONE 





Folders, describing and illustrating each Series, sent on application. 





1 American Biographical Series ; 8 volumes 

2 Humane Series P : . ‘ ‘ ‘ 14 

3 History and Patriotism . , ‘ ‘ , 3 * I 

4 Patriotic Series ‘ * . . n . . = 2 

5 Bird Books . . ; . ~ <— > Monday.” 

6 Children of the World Series | . ° ‘ ° 3 ‘‘ Pupils delighted. 
7 Nature in the School-room . . ‘ ‘ = = mated.” 





SEND POSTAL CARD for 100 or more HAWTHORNE LIBRARY 
CERTIFICATES, which will be mailed you FREE, and full information 
for using them, with Lists of Libraries and Catalogue. 

BRIEF RESPONSES FROM A FEW TEACHERS 
“Nearly entire amount filled in two hours.” 
“‘ Children enthusiastic from the first. 


All sold from Friday to 


Value in my school work not to be esti- 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 228 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 
TAKING EXAMINATION 


Must you stand an examination in drawing? If so, prepare your- 
self by studying the Augsburg Drawing Manuals—the most 
simple yet comprehensive method in print. 





Augsburg Drawing is contained in three books—Book I, Book 
II, Book III, containing over 2,000 drawings, illustrating every phase of 
the work. 


Book I is a Teacher’s Hand Book, showing simple and effective 
methods of teaching drawing in the first, second and third grade. 


Book II presents a regular course in Free Hand Drawing, laying a 
broad foundation in graphic representation, which enables the pupils to 
follow afterwards any special branch of drawing. 


Book III contains short yet complete courses in brush drawing, 
water color work, pen drawing, chalk modeling, drawing the human 
head and figure, designing and mechanical drawing. 


“The Augsburg Manuals are helpful to every teacher, trained or 
untrained in the work.” 
—Prin. State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn. 


$2.25 for the Set, Prepaid 


Educational Publishing Co. 
228 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago: 
Enclosed find $2.25, for 
which send me a set of THE 
AUGSBURG DRAWING 
MANUALS, and please tell 
me how I can fit myself to 
teach drawing in the grades. 
If I am not satisfied with 
the plan and books, I am to 
the $2.25 
provided I return the books 


have refunded, 


within ten days. 
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SEASONABLE READING 





Sing a song of seasons, 
Something bright in all; 
Flowers in the summer, 


Fires in the fall. 


—R. L. STEVENSON 





SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS. TEN OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. 





First Grade. 


No. 2. Atsop’s FABLEs. 


Adapted for primary grades, Largetype. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 
No. 3. Atsop’s FABLEs. 


Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 
No. 11. SELECTIONS FROM Aésop. I. 


Same as above, containing The Two Frogs, The 
Battle of the Birds and Beasts, The Lark and Her Young 
Ores, The Hare and the Tortoise, The Lion and the 
Mouse, The Boy and the Nettle, The Little Mouse. 

No. 12. SELECTIONS FROM Aésop. II. 


Same as above, containing The Blind Man and the 
Lame Man, The Wind and the Sun, The Arab and the 
Camel, The Crabs, The Wolf and the Lamb, The Rat 
and the Elephant, The Fly and the Horse. 

No. 73. Bups, STEMS AND Roots. 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 

No. 74. WHAT ANNIE Saw. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77. FLOWER FRIENvs. I. 

Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 

No. 109. THE BUTTERFLY Baby. 

Containing the story, Mother Butterfly’s Baby, by 
Kate Parch, and the story, What the Grasshopper Said 
to Annie, The Katydid. A charming little reader. 

No. 110. PLANT BABIES. 

Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other 
richly illustrated stories. 

No. 143. BABES OF THE Woop. 

Still another Nature Reader, large, clear type, telling 
about the oak tree’s babies, the walnuts, horse chestnuts, 
hazel nut, Brazil nut, nuts with wings, pine cones, Mrs. 
Sumac’s babies, golden rod, etc. 

No. 144. NATURE STORIES. 

Telling about cranberries, beans, peas, and other 
plants and vegetables, 

No. 215. THE BuTTERFLY’s HOME 

Similar to No. 109. 


Second Grade. 


No. 7. LITTLE RED RIDING Hoop. 

The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form, Illustrated, large type. 
No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 


No. 75. Roots AND STEMS. 

Nature Stories for second grade. Large, clear type. 
Illustrated. 
No. 76. BIRD FRIENDS. 


Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations. 


No. 78. FLOWER FRIENDS. II. 


Nature Stories along the same line as No. 77. Fully 
illustrated, 


No. 79. FLOWER FRienps. III. 
Similar to 77 and 78, Fully illustrated. 


No. 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 


Being the story of the Sleeping Beauty, English 
version, and the story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, Ger. 
man version 





No. 185. ROBINSON Crusoe. Part I. 


In simple form for second grade children. The 
story is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 


No. 186. ROBINSON CRUSOE. PART II. 
No. 187. ROBINSON Crusogz. Part III. 
No 188. Ropinson Crusoz. Parr IV. 


No. 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 

The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton,S F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 

No. 190. CHILDREN OF History. II, 

The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 

No. 196. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. II. 

How the Summer Came (Indian Legend), Idun 
and the Apples (Norse Legend). 

No. 198. TH FLOWER WORLD. 


Containing many stories and legends about flowers; 
also many designs for brush work. 


Third Grade. 


No. 1. GRIMM’s Fairy TALEs. I. 


Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. Contains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 


No. 4. GrRiIMM’s Fairy TALEs. II. 

Uniform with No. 1. Hans in Luck, Jack of all 
Trades, The Brother and Sister, 
No. 13. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. I. 


Uniform with 1 and 4. The ‘Lhree Little Men in the 
Wood, Hansel and Gretel. 


No. 14. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. II. 


Same as 13. The White Serpent, Mother Holle, 
The Musicians. 


No. 9. THE Story OF BRYANT. 


A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
standing of third grade children. Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


No. 25. SToRY OF COLUMBUS. 


No. 26. PUTNAM. 

No. 27. PENN. 

No. 28. WASHINGTON. 
No. 29. FRANKLIN. 
No. 30. WEBSTER. 
No. 31. LINCOLN, 

No. 35. LOWELL. 


No. 36. TENNYSON, 
No. 42. WHITTIER. 
No. 43. COOPER. 


No. 44. FULTON. 

No. 48. EL! WHITNEY 

No. 60, EDISON. 

No. 61. HAWTHORNE, 

No. 62. S. F. B. Morsg. 
No. 63. Louisa M. ALcorT. 


No. 64. JAMES WATT. 
No. 70, STEPHENSON. 


No. 71. IRVING, 

No. 72. POCAHONTAS. 

No, 81. Cyrus W. FIEep. 

No. 20. SrorrEs FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. I, 


Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in Pri- 
mary Education. 
No. 21. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. II. 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 


No. 45. SToriES OF THE PILGRIMS. 
In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers 


No. 46. STORY OF THE BosTON TEA Party, 


Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con- 
tains words and music of two songs, “‘ Revolutionary 


Tea” and ‘‘ The Origin of Yankee Doodle. 





No. 68. Story OF THE NORSEMEN. 


A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 


No. 69. Puss IN Boots. 


Old, yet always of interest to boys and girls is the 
tale of Puss in Boots. 


No. 95. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. I. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 


No. 96. Stories OF REVOLUTION. II. 
Same as above. British driven from Boston. 


No. 101. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. III, 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 


No. 120. THE LIBERTY BELL. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


“ There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


CONTINUOUS 
READERS 

















| GRADES III. and IV. 

Ruskin’s King of the Golden 
River. 

Grimm’s Household Tales. 

Sewell’s Black Beauty. 

Mulocek’s Little Lame Prince. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the Little 
People of Lilliput. 


GRADES IV. and V. 


Ewing’s Jackanapes. 

Brown’s Rab and His Friends. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Giants. 





Paper, 15 Cents Cloth, 25 Cents 





Educational Publishing Co. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
18 E. 17th Street, New York 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





9717 Market St., San Francisce 
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THE TIRED TEACHER. LOOKING FOR 


VACATION REST AND RECREATION 


CAN 'FIND THEM AT 


LAKE OF BAYS 


In the Highlands of Ontario 
THE KILLARNEY OF AMERICA 





RABBIT BAY 


The balsamic odors of the pine woods are ever present. 


NO NEURASTHENIA 
NO INSOMNIA 
NO HAY FEVER 


Moonlight excursions, canoeing, rowing, fishing, bathing, 
walking, riding are some of the means of enjoyment 


Gray trout, from 5 to 35 Ibs.; salmon trout, 1 to 5 Ibs.; 
brook trout, up to 5 Ibs. 


A new hotel, THE WAWA, opens at Norway Point this 
summer. It is electrically.lighted, has hot and cold running 
water in each bedroom, and in addition to bathing and lavatory 
accommodations on each floor, has. twenty-two private baths in 
connection with. bedroom ‘suites...-The main dining-room_ will 
seat 150. Off it is another dining-room for children‘and nurses. 
An experienced chef will have charge of the cursine. 

There are many other hotels and private boarding houses, 
the rates running from $7.00 to $18.00 a week. 

A fleet of new steamers, electrically lighted, goes into com- 
mission this summer. 

Telegraph; mail; and telephone facilities. 

For descriptive booklet write to 


FRANK P. DWYER, General Agent 


~ Passenger Dept., Grand Trunk Railroad, 290 Broadway, New York 





PREPARE FOR 
EXHIBITION DAY 


ij 
A 

















BRUSH-WORK STUDIES IN FLOWERS 
For Water-Color Painting or Crayon Drawing 
By Louise E., Norris 
12. Colored Plates. 13 . Outline 
Price, 75 cents. 

As. the child does not readily see the out- 
line of a common object apart from its color, 
his interest in drawing or painting warms 
into a steady glow if allowed to reproduce 
an object in colors, as seen by him, and: at 
once he is eager to learn to succeed. 

The introduction is replete with practical 
suggestions for teachers and pupils. 

Twelve colored studies, with outlines, for 
teacher and pupil, are presented in perma- 
nent form in this volume, 8 x 11 inches in 
size. 


COLORED FLOWER STUDIES 
(For Older Pupils) 

Packets containing 24 sheets (6.x 9 inches) 
of flowers printed. in outline, all: ready for 
class use with a sample sheet in colors. For 
flat-wash painting in water colors, or -for 
colored crayon in drawing work, these. will 
be found ideal helps. 

These twelve packets include: 1 Dande- 
lion; 2 Pink; 3 Morning Glory; 4 Tulip; 
5. Pond Lily; 6 Yellow _Lily; 7--Water 
Lily; 8 Crocus; 9 Clematis; 10 Nas- 
turtium; 11 Squash Flower; 12 Cowslip, 

Price, 25 cents pef packet. 


FLOWER OUTLINES 
(For Young Pupils) 

A packet containing 12 copies of different 
flowers in outline, in numbered squares; 
interesting and easy’ drawing for young 
pupils. ‘Teachers can make duplicate or 
transfer copies from these. 
12 prints, 6 x 9 inches. 


SAMPLE STUDIES 
(For Teachers) 

Three packets containing four colored 
studies of flowers, with outlines, for flat-wash 
painting or for colored crayon drawing. 

: Pink, Crocus, Dandelion and Cowslip. 

2 Tulip, Yellow Lily, Squash flower, 
Water Lily. 

3 Nasturtium, Pond Lily, Morning Glory, 
Clematis. 

Four Colored Copies, four Outline Prints, 
Three packets., Price, 25 cents each. 


L. E, NORRIS, 54 Clayton St., Boston 
E. S. SMITH, 228 Wabash Ave,, Chicago 


Plates. 


Price, 15 cents, 
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MENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM - 
TOILET POWDER 
«A SAFE HIT” The Box 


t I ot! iOxX 

When Mennen’s was first intro- 
duced it made a hit isamodintety, 
and was then andis now specially 
recommended by ~— physicians 
everywhere as perfectly pure 
and safe, It has proven @ sum- 
mer necessity, a hoon for comfort 
of old and young. 


MENNEN’S 
BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


prevents and relieves Cha 
ing, Chafing, Prickly 
eat, Sunburn, andali skin 
troubles of summer. After 
paening and shaving it is 
delightful; in the nursery, 
indispensable. 

4. For your. protection the 
genuine is put up in non- 
refillable boxes—the *“*Box 
that Lox,"" with Mennen’s 
face on ton. Guaranteed un- 
der the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 80,1906. Serial No. 
1542. Sold ‘everywhere, or 
by mail 25 cents. Sample 4 

ree. 


Gerhard Menuen Co.f@ 
Newark, N. J. \ 
mm Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Y 


Talcum Toilet Powder—it has the @ 
scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets, 











Pears’ 


The public’s choice since 1789 


“Your cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 
“No, they. are 
Pears’,” she replied. 
Pears’ Soap 
brings the color of 
health to the skin. 
It isthe Pfinest 
toilet soap gn all thes 
world. 















DELAWARE 


ADOPTS THE 


AUGSBURG 
SYSTEM or DRAWING 


At the meeting of the State Board of Educa- 
tion held 


March 26, 1908 


It was decided to adopt the Augsburg System 
of Drawing for use throughout the State. 

This action was decided upon because. other 
systems had proved useless in securing practical 
results, and because some of the prominent edu- 
cators of the State had been shown practical 
demonstrations. of the utilitarian character of 
the Augsburg System. 

Any teacher, principal or superintendent not 
satisfied with results now being obtained in 
drawing is requested to write us at once for par- 
ticulars of the Augsburg System. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


18 E. 17th Street — 228 Wabash Avenue 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 








SMITH’S LOOSE LEAF COPY SLIPS 


By S. L. SMITH, Late Instructor of Art and Penmanship 
Western Illinois State Nermal School 


A NEW AND PRACTICAL COURSE IN 
PENMANSHIP 


FOR 
ALL PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


UNIQUE, UNRIVALLED IN ALL ITS LEADING FEATURES 


1 Complete Course in One Book. 

2 .The copies ‘exact reproductions of the handwriting by 
the photo process, which leaves intact all the charac- 
ter, style and movement flow of the original. , 

3 In method, each letter receives a three-fold treatment — 
studied individually, in combination exercises, lastly 
in the simple words, alone and in sentences, 

4 Course of Commercial Forms presented in the closing 

ges. 

5 Medial Slant Copies. 
the advance. 

6 Exercises. Abundant special movement and general exer- 
cises. 

7 Specific directions and explanations given page by page. 

8 Best quality of heavy book paper, giving the clearest trace 
of every pen stroke of the copy. The leaves fastened 
by metal rings that admit of opening the book readily 
to any page desired. 

Stiff cardboard cover with attractive chaste design. 


62 Pages Size,74x4 inches Price, 20 cents 
Ready Now for Delivery 


E. S. SMITH, 228 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL: 


A running review keeps pace with 
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